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out Your Magazine... 


Cover: Martin Luther’s intense interest in Bible study was one of 
main contributing factors to his break with the ecclesiastical 
»m of Rome. As a result of his leadership, the Bible was placed 
1e hands of the common man, thus encouraging the development 
1e whole modern educational movement. In the cover photograph, 
1er is shown studying the Great Book at the University of Wit- 
erg. 


the Long Pull: The magazine section of Adult Teacher will be 
1 and sharply focused on the purposes, methods, and materials 
aching. The articles will give you help on the immediate prob- 
of teaching specific lessons and series of lessons, but they be 
erned also with “the long stretch”—with the ideas, plans, and 
10ds found most practical for preparing you to do a more creative 
over a long period of time. 


s: To aid you in your no gto and teaching, the editors will 
ish maps when there need for them. See the inside of the 
cover for a map of Europe during the Reformation. 


‘inciple: People are alive. How trite! And yet how easy it seems 
» for us to miss the point. If pecple are alive, they are changing, 
ving persons. Tomorrow they will be different persons from what 
are today. That is just as true of their religion as it is of their 
with tools. Religion is not a static, but an intensely dynamic ex- 
ence. The Church, too, is a living organism. It grows and changes 
the growing experience of men. In our teaching of religion we 
constantly to remember that people are alive. We shall, there- 


remember, in each issue of Adult Teacher, that teachers of 
ts are dealing with living, growing, changing persons. Faith may 
vy starved, anemic, and increasingly ineffective. It may grow 
st, virile, and increasingly adequate. It is part of the task of the 
1er of adults to stimulate and guide this kind of growing and 
iring Christian faith. 
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We Must Teach 
Theology 


By Harris Franklin Rall 


Professor Emeritus of Systematic 
Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute 


To most of us theology is a rather forbidding 
word, and if we were told that teaching in a 
church school meant teaching theology, we 
should probably want to resign right away. But 
theology is something that concerns us all. It 
does not simply belong to the schools where they 
train preachers, nor is it a matter of theories 
and ideas far removed from our daily lives. 
Theology is the study of what Christians believe. 


We hardly need argument today to prove the 
importance of what men believe. If a people 
(or its leaders) believes that it belongs to a 
master race, destined to rule, with no higher 
law to control it than its own will and power, 
it may mean a world war. When men think 
that the highest good is wealth and the highest 
rule for living is profit and pleasure, then out 
of that will come in due time the destruction of 
all good in individual and in nation. Men do not 
always live up to their beliefs, but in the end 
what they believe will determine their lives. 

What is meant here by beliefs is not just 
opinions or ideas. We mean the beliefs which 
we take seriously. That is what we mean when 
we speak of the Christian faith, or of theology. 
Theology is simply the setting forth of the great 
truths which Christians hold and by which they 
live. Faith and the faith belong together here, 
but there is a difference between them. The 
faith represents what we as Christians be- 
lieve about God and the way of life. Faith is 
our personal trust in God and our surrender to 
him in obedience. It is not enough to hold the 
faith—you can believe all the creeds and doc- 
trines and yet lose your life. When Paul wrote 
that we were saved through faith, he did not 
mean that we were saved through beliefs. 

Nevertheless, it is vitally important for the 


than who has faith to know clearly what he . 


believes. Our Christian life has this double 
task: first, to know more and more about God 








and the Christian way ; second, to shape thought 
and word and deed according to this vision of 
truth. The first helps the second; to live the 
life of faith we must know what our faith 


means. That is why Jesus spent so much of his 
time in teaching. 

Conduct has its important place in religion, 
but religion is more than keeping rules. Feel- 
ing has its place, but emotion by itself is a weak 
and spineless affair. Nor is it enough to have 
“Christian activity.” We need to have faith 
and then to know what the faith means. 


3ut do we not all know what the Christian 
faith is? This is not a pagan country; this is 
a Christian land. Is it? A group of British 
churchmen declared not long ago that the 
Church must recognize the fact that their land 
was dominantly pagan. What about our own 
land? Use these simple tests. First, what 
proportion of the people really belong to the 
Church, not just in membership, but in at- 
tendance on worship and in active interest? 
Second, how many outside the Church and 
within know what the Christian faith means 
and what the Christian religion asks of men? 
Third, how far are the people ruled by Christian 
ideals in private life and in public policies? 

It is this situation which sets our task as 
teachers. The Church must not only win people 
for the Christian faith and bring them into the 
fellowship; it must also make plain what the 
Christian faith is. We must begin this teaching 








task inside the Church itself, not only v 
children but with the grownups. R 
ignorance within the Church means : 
level of Christian living and a Church 
to the task of making those outside 
meaning of the Christian way and re 
its claim. We have done some of this te 
but it has been casual and incidental. V 
not set ourselves the clear task of brin 
our classes a definite idea of the beli 
ways of the Christian faith. 

What, then, is this Christian teaching 
we need to bring to men? The most I 
here is to set down the five great theme: 
faith with a brief suggestion as to mear 


1. The first word is God. Here is ma 
and greatest question. We know that | 
a Power in this universe which is bac! 
things. What is that Power like? Is i 
Can we trust it? Can we speak to it? 
pray to it? The Christian faith gives a 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, 
of heaven and earth.” “Pray then lik 
‘Our Father who art in heaven.’” Des} 
evil which we see, there is a God who rul: 
purpose for this world is good, and he has 
to carry it out. We can trust and not 

God is not mere Force, he is a Pers 
speaks to us, and we can speak to him. W 
what God is like when we look at the spi 
was in Jesus. Our God is the God and 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the h 
our faith. Everything else comes fror 
what we should be, how we should live 
we may hope for all comes out of our f 
God. Our greatest task in teaching, ou 
privilege, is to help men see this God an: 
him: the God of high heaven who kno 
least and last of his children; the God | 
above us in might and holiness, yet nea 
in love; the God working here in his wo 
by his Spirit dwelling in the hearts of n 


2. The second word is Man. Ther 
Christian teaching about man which w 
make clear to ourselves and to the woi 
contradicts the common ideas of our age 
which underlie not only the fascisms an 
munisms across the seas, but the racia 
udice and much of the social practice | 
home. Man comes from God and belo 
God. He is of infinite worth in God’s sig 
should be in ours; therefore the state exi 
man, not man for the state. Therefo 
measure of industry is what it does fo 
not what it brings to the few men. 


But this man, made in God’s likene 
belonging to God, has turned from God 
a sinner and needs to be made over. And 
he is made over, unless the spirit of the 1 
is changed from selfishness and hate to 
and love, there will be little chance for 
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But Christianity believes in man and in what 
man by God’s grace can become. 


3. Salvation is the third word. The word 
“help” would express this, for salvation is 
simply life by the help of God. We believe in 
a God who is near us with his saving help. 

We must make our thinking broad enough. 
Salvation means so much more than some one 
experience in this life and then getting to 
heaven. It is nothing less than the forgiving 
love and the saving help of God meeting all our 
needs and entering all our life. It means the 
old gospel of forgiving love which comes in 
Christ and in which we must trust—Paul’s 
teaching of salvation by grace, through faith. 
It means our faith in the Holy Spirit—God 
giving himself to men, dwelling in them, and 
making them over. It is the gospel of daily 
help, of power and courage and strength. It is 
our faith in a God working in history and our 
belief in the coming of his rule on earth. 


4. The fourth word is Life, the Christian way 
of living. Salvation is what God gives; Chris- 
tian living is what God asks. It means the kind 
of men we are to be, the kind of life we are to 
live. Micah says it means to do justly, to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with God. Jesus 
sums it up in the word love. 

It has three aspects, but they are one: it 
means within ourselves sincerity and single . 
devotion to what is highest; it means a life 
with men in love and truth and justice; it 
means a life with God in trust and loyalty, in 
the communion of prayer and worship. And 
this way is meant for all life: for business and 
politics and the nations. 


5. The final word is the Church, not so much 
the organized institution with its clergy and 
officials, as the fellowship of faith and worship, 
of mutual love and help, seeking to win all men 
and to serve all human need. It is the Church 
of the ages, the people of God gathered through 
the years. It is a world-wide Church which has 
a claim to our loyalty even before our particular 
denomination or local congregation. At the 
same time the universal Church is present in 
our denomination and the parish where we 
serve. 

Shall we say that the task is beyond our 
strength, that we are unequal to teaching these 
great truths? A lifetime is not too much for 
their study. Yet the heart of them is simple: 
to see God as our Father whom we know in 
Jesus Christ; to know ourselves as sinners 
needing God’s grace and help and yet as children 
of his love; to know the God of mercy and help; 
to live our lives after Christ’s spirit of love; 
to believe in the fellowship of God’s people 
and to share in all its life. Look at these beliefs 
carefully and you will see that they answer the 
great questions of men. 
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THE BOOK 


Can Now Be Better Understood 








The New Testament is a living thing, and every generation must have it in its own 
living language. .. . This newest English translation is actually the oldest we have! 


By J. Carter Swaim 


Educational Representative, International 
Council of Religious Education 


Or OUR Pilgrim forebears and the Bible it 
is said that they crossed the ocean with little 
more than the Bible in their hands and its spirit 
in their hearts. It was not the King James Bible, 
however, which they brought. That version was 
in existence in their day but had not yet won 
its way to popular favor. The Geneva Bible, 
published in 1560, was the volume so precious 
to them. This is a reminder that our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage includes a large and honorable 
succession of English Bibles: Wycliffe’s 
(1382), Tyndale’s (1525), Coverdale’s (1535), 
Matthew’s (1537), the Great Bible (1539), 
The Bishops’ Bible (1568), the King James 
Bible (1611), the English Revised Version 
(1885), the American Revision (1901)—all 
these in addition to scores of private versions. 

We are not always aware of how the old 
translations influence us. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Anglican Church has many 
passages, including the Lord’s Prayer, from the 


Great Bible. John Wesley never admitted he. 


had left the Anglican Church. Hence all in the 
Wesleyan tradition use the “‘trespasses” version 


of the Lord’s Prayer, which is older than the 
“debts” version of King James. 

If, then, there have been so many English 
Bibles, why was another version needed now? 
A vast amount of new knowledge about the 
Book God made has imposed upon present-day 
scholarship the obligation to translate afresh. 

Most obvious, of course, is the changing 
nature of the English language. The simplest 
matters of English grammar have altered since 
the seventeenth century. The King James Bible 
says, “if the salt have lost his savour’—the 
neuter possessive pronoun “its” had not been 
invented then—but it is right that we should 
use it now. The King James Bible says, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” In the seven- 
teenth century “which” was applied to persons 
as well as to things, but that usage now seems 
to us quite rude, and it is proper that the Lord’s 
Prayer should now begin: “Our Father who 
art in heaven.” 

Not only has the grammar changed but 
vocabulary has changed—changed so much in 
fact that such seventeenth century words as 
“let” (Romans 1:13) and “prevent” (Thessalo- 
nians 4:15) now mean exactly the opposite of 
what they once did. Another good illustration 
of this change in vocabulary is Acts 12:4. When 
Herod Agrippa arrested Peter, he placed him 
in charge of what the King James Bible calls 








“four quaternions of soldiers.” Anyo 
familiar with “quaternions” will discove 
the dictionary that it is now mainly a p1 
word and means “a gathering of four 
sheets” of paper. If it is hard to unde 
how Peter could be guarded by four qu 
paper, one will read on in Webster ar 
that a quaternion is “An operator, or fa 
multiplication by which converts one 
A, into another vector, B, by changing the 
tion and magnitude of vector A so that it 
with that of vector B.” If one is still un 
about “quaternion,” he will be glad f 
Revised Standard Version: “four squ: 
soldiers.” 

Another reason for revision is better 
edge of what the original documents con 
Printing was not invented until the fif 
century—which means that for 1,400 
there were no Bibles except those cop 
hand. Even in our printed books, mistakes 
times creep in. How much easier it w 
the copyist to make mistakes of the han: 
takes of the eye, or mistakes of memor 

It was not until 1516 that the New 


ment in Greek was printed. This editio. 


pared for the press by Erasmus, the 
scholar and humanist, rested upon five 
written copies, the earliest dating back 
tenth century, some to the twelfth, ar 


which Erasmus liked best only to the fift 


It was upon this Testament that the King 
Bible rested. Now, in God’s good prov 
we have manuscripts dating back much 
the time of Jesus. Some of them date | 
the fourth century, with fragments fr 
second century. 

The Revised Standard Version thus get 
about a thousand years nearer the ti 
Jesus than the King James translation 
There is a very real sense, therefore, in 
this newest English translation is actua 
oldest Bible we have! Most changes re 
from better knowledge of the original 
scripts are slight alterations in word 01 
the substitution of one word for another 

Perhaps the largest single passage a 
by better knowledge of the manuscripts 
end to Mark’s gospel, which in the o 
breaks off abruptly at 16:8. Verses 9-20, : 
appear in the King James Bible, are now 
to have been added by a later hand, : 
least two other endings are in existence. 
sionally we read in the newspapers tha 
fanatic has clutched a rattlesnake to his 
and justified his act by quoting Mark 
“They shall take up serpents; and if the) 
any deadly thing, it shall not hurt the: 
Jesus ever said anything like that, it w 
only time he encouraged people to fly 
face of the laws by which our Father’s 
is run. 
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Not only do we now have a better knowledge 
of the contents of the New Testament as it 
came from the hands of its creators, but we 
have also a better understanding of the lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. 
It has long been known that New Testament 
Greek was not the same as classical Greek: 
its vocabulary was not so precise, its verb 
forms not so exact, its idiom not so regular. 

Students of the New Testament offered vari- 
ous explanations. One was that its language 
was a peculiar dialect of the Holy Ghost—but 
it was not much credit to the Holy Ghost that 
he used poor Greek. Another was that New 
Testament Greek was Jewish Greek—and this 
does account for some of the peculiarities. Men 
with a Hebrew background did sometimes think 
in one language and express themselves in an- 
other, and the literal translation of Hebrew 
idiom does not always produce good Greek. It 
is now known why New Testament Greek seems 
barbarous and slovenly to students of the clas- 
sics. Within the last half century there have 
been unearthed in Egypt and elsewhere a large 
number of nonliterary documents: bills of sale, 
letters from fathers to their sons, notices of 
public meetings, and the like. It was expected 
that these would be read once and then thrown 
away. The fascinating thing about these casual 
writings is that their Greek is exactly the lan- 
guage of the New Testament! 

It is related of Jesus (Mark 12:37) that “the 
great throng heard him gladly.” We now know 
that the gospel spread so quickly and effectively 
because it was phrased, not in the language of 
the philosopher, the schoolroom, or the lecture 
hall; but of the market place, the street corner, 
the fireside. Commercial terms are especially 
illuminated by our new understanding of New 
Testament Greek. It was not a “bag” but a 
“money-box” carried by Judas (John 12:6; 
13:29). Pilate not merely “gave the body to 
Joseph” (Mark 15:45), as the King James 
Bible put it, but “granted the body to Joseph”’— 
that is without demanding a ransom or bribe. 
Better knowledge of New Testament Greek 
removes one difficulty in connection with the 
Resurrection narratives. Matthew 28:1 in the 
King James Bible has the Resurrection occur- 
ring on Saturday afternoon: “in the end of the 
sabbath.” Revised Standard Version has it: 
“after the sabbath.” 

Knowledge of the peculiar character of New 
Testament Greek has a larger significance. It 
means that in order to capture the true flavor 
of the original we must have it in the every- 
day speech of our generation. To have a New 
Testament in obsolete or high-sounding words 
is like embalming it or putting it away in moth- 
balls. The New Testament is a living thing, 


and every generation must have it in its own 
living language. 
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Salute to Adult Teacher 


By C. A. Bowen 


Editor, Church School Publications 


A STARTLED worker in the church said recently, “When the adults get into motion 
what shall we do? The children and youth are difficult enough.” We have considered 
the adults as “abounding in the work of the Lord,” but nevertheless “steadfast, immov- 
able.” Now things are different. Junior all but refuses to go to bed when we direct him. 
Now his grandparents and other mature relatives decline to go quietly to take their places 
on “the shelf.” Thus the problem of the lively grandparent presents itself. Of course 
this is only a segment of the story. Time fails us to describe the revolutionary era 
brought about by the young adults now active in the church school; the radical reor- 
ientation of the family with its new demands upon the Church; the pressure upon us 
to compel our faith to relate itself to works, to express itself in some commitment to Chris- 
tian social action; the need of dealing with the opinion-forming power of what we hear, 
read, and see on the screen; and many other factors at work in the situation in which 
the adult Christian now finds himself. 


What a significant task now faces those who serve the religious needs of the mature 
members of the church school! The old landmarks must be moved far out beyond the 
limitations which once encompassed our old conceptions of the helps which should be 
provided for workers with adults. The church-school literature must serve a much wider 
and more exacting purpose than it once did. 


While formerly The Church School maintained a record of significant achievement 
among the teachers’ publications of Protestantism, the expansion of the adult teaching 
program made it apparent that no single publication could be made to serve the needs of 
general officers and workers both with adults and youth. The problem was rendered more 
acute when the restrictions of the war years placed definite limits upon the space avail- 
able in all our publications. Our readers have continued to indicate the points at which 
we have been lacking in the helps needed. At the same time they have been patient and 
understanding both of our difficulties and of our plans to provide more adequately what 
they need. 


Plans were made several years ago for a monthly periodical devoted solely to pro- 
viding materials for teachers of adults and workers in the adult department of the 
church school. The editors have sensed the needs of persons who are determined to 
vitalize the curriculum and make it reach out into the daily living of those who use it. 
They have been aware of the demand for more materials which illuminate the scriptural 
background and bring to focus the underlying truth behind the teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion. They understand that the leader of adults needs help in enriching his 
own God-experience; that he must keep abreast of the developments in adult work; that 
he must understand something of personal counseling and other follow-up jobs which 
come out of his teaching. Just now the worker with adults faces the problem of integrat- 
ing visual materials into the curriculum. 


For these and other important reasons the publication of the first issue of ADULT 
TEACHER is an event of importance in the history of the curriculum of the American 
church school. During the last century the Sunday school produced a literature which 
contributed heavily to adult education. Now we are witnessing the launching of a period- 
ical which may make a contribution of comparable importance to the program of the 
church school in this new day. 

We use the word “launch” with some misgivings. The imagery of a proud vessel 
sliding down the ways, her prow suggesting a determination to break through heavy 
obstacles in a career of service, has its appeal. On this occasion we refuse to suggest 
lapsing into the pagan use of the shattered champagne bottle. One purpose of the new 
publication is to drive against the entrenched forces of evil which profit from the 
bubbling bottle and the sinking soul. 

Yet withal, as we complete the preparation of this new publication, we feel the deep 
satisfaction of a dream realized. For years we have dreamed. At last we have produced 
Volume One, Number One, of the publication which is now in the hands of our readers. 
Thus we witness the beginning of a career of significant service. Our greetings to ADULT 
TEACHER! We observe with satisfaction a noble enterprise just begun. We are confident 
that year after year this periodical will become ever more a necessity to teachers who 
minister to the needs of adults. 








Thinking and Teac 


By 


Executive Secretary, ¢ 


Ons of the best ways to help person: 
about various subjects is by group thi 
Group thinking is not just airing prej' 
it is not an argument where everyone is 
to make his point without regard for fac 
truth—such experiences generate muc! 
but very little light. 


Group thinking calls for respect f 
other person’s viewpoint, even though we 
from him. Furthermore, we honestly try 
the other person’s viewpoint and why he 
his idea. Group thinking is an effort to 
the evidence submitted. In group th 
each tries to share with the other in an a 
to come to some satisfactory conclusion 
the subject being discussed. Sometim: 
group may arrive at a number of soluti: 
stead of only one. This is the democrat 
at its best. There are a number of m« 


THE SYMPOSIUM. In the use of the sym} 
a number of persons representing various 
points or different angles of a large p1 
present their views. Because of the num 
speakers, time is usually not allowed for 
tions and diseussions—the members of th: 
ence draw their own conclusions. 


THE PANEL. In using this approach f 
eight persons sit around a table; one of 
persons acts as chairman. The members 
panel usually address one another in c 
sational fashion. The chairman keeps th 
versation centered around the subject 
discussion. After a period of time memb 
the audience may ask questions. The cha 
concludes the discussion with a summary 


THE DISCUSSION OR CONVERSATION ( 
The discussion usually takes place in a 
small group. Usually each member of the 
takes part. 

THE Forum. In this method of group 
ing a speaker who is well informed « 
subject presents the material. Followi1 
speech, members of the audience may ask 
tions or make statements about the points 
by the speaker. On some programs, su 
the Town Hall of the Air, there may be 
than one speaker. When well-informed sp¢ 
are used, they are usually known as re: 
leaders. They do not necessarily lead tk 
cussion following their speeches. 

No matter what method is used in 
thinking, there is a pattern which, if fol! 
will make this experience creative and v 
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while. The following steps will guide those who 
have the responsibility of directing either a 
symposium, panel, discussion, or forum: 


1. Accept a goal or basic question to be 
answered by the discussion. 

2. Clarify the question so that the group 
sees the main issues. 

3. Present the facts. (This may be done 
either by speakers, resource leaders, reports, 
or written information. ) 

4. Discuss or study this information in the 
light of goals or criteria set up by the group. 

5. Suggest possible answers to the main 
question. Then judge them by the group’s goal 
or standard of judgment. 

6. Accept one or more of the solutions for 
experimentation. 

7. Suggest the next steps in carrying out the 
plan adopted. In other words, what can we do 
about it? 

8. Consider your solution again after you 
have tried it out, in the light of experience. 


The teachers of church school classes who 
use this plan in their class work will find the 
results both stimulating and helpful. For in- 
stance, it is impossible for the teacher to have 
had experience in all fields. By using the group 
thinking process, he can call upon other experi- 
enced individuals in the community as resource 
persons in their particular fields. When a 
young-adult or adult class does not have a 
regular teacher, the members can ask short 
term teachers to carry on under the group 
thinking plan. In such a situation the class 
can set up a committee to plan and guide the 
class through each series of discussions. 

Finally, whatever method is used, careful 
attention should be directed to giving members 
of the group not only the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves but also to commit themselves 
to activity. Opportunities should be made avail- 
able immediately for putting their decisions into 
action. One of the most deadening things that 
can happen to a group which has gone through 
a group thinking experience is not to be allowed 
to give expression to their study in a practical 
way. When a group reaches the point of decid- 
ing what to do, or accepting a solution to 
a problem, the act of accepting responsibility 
or of commitment to a principle or a task can 
become a meaningful worship experience. It 
is indeed a Christian decision. 





Who Selects the Material? 


By Doris P. Dennison 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education 
of Adults, General Board of Education 


WHO selects the study material for your class? 
Your board of education? Your teacher? The 
president? Or members of the group? Your 
class will be more interesting, more stimulating, 
when the members of the group examine the 
various study materials to find those which 
will be most helpful to them. 


Brace Up Your Minds, a calendar of adult 
study courses prepared by The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, outlines the courses in Adult 
Student, ADULT TEACHER, The Christian Home, 
and Wesley Quarterly. There you can find all 
the lessons in the International Lesson Series 
for the calendar year, all the studies in the 
Learning for Life Series, and all the subjects in 
the Young Adult Fellowship Forums. 


If your class is not too greatly interested in 
the study materials which it is using, why not 
take a Sunday to discuss the problems with 
which you need help? Let each person speak 
out of his own experience. If you do not get the 
suggestions you want in the discussion, have 
ready for the group some interest indicator. 
You might use one similar to the one on this 
page. 

Some adult classes that use the International 
Lesson Series find a “jumping-off-place”’ in 
the lesson where they turn to a discussion of 
matters which are of deep interest to them. 
Sometimes these discussions deal with com- 
munity problems, sometimes with ethics in 
business. If that is happening in your class, 
why not find the study materials that will help 
you to explore these questions more fully? 


Review the materials which are made avail- 
able to you through the Curriculum Committee 
of The Methodist Church. In your own class 
determine which courses you plan to study. 
Find suitable leaders and then go on to dis- 
cover how to apply Christian principles in your 
daily living. 


INTEREST INDICATOR 


_ What subjects do you want to explore with other 
interested adults? What are your first, second, and 
third choices? 








Second] Third 


First 
Choice} Choice 


Choice 











The literary qualities of the 
Bible—its use as a guide 
Ask the Prophets 
A study of the Old Testament 
prophets 
Prayer 
The nature of prayer and its 
place in life 
How to Meet and Master Ad- 
versities 
How shall we deal with sick- 
ness, death, frustrations? 
Our Children Ask About God 
Answers parents need 
The Sacraments of the Church 
To develop appreciation 


The Bible a Living Book | 
































These Moving Times 
Home missions in America : he ae 
Better Motion Pictures | 
Suggestions for ways of im- 
proving the quality of pictures 
The Golden Rule in Race Re- 
lations 
Around the world with special 
reference to the U. S. A. 
Do You Know Labor? 
From the standpoint of Chris- 
tian social ideals 3 rine 
Seek First | 
A study of a new world order _ 
































CHECK THE TIME AT WHICH YOU PREFER TO MEET 














Sunday morning ee 
Sunday evening—eight weeks 

Weekday evening—eight weeks 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, ~ 
Thursday evening, one week 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
Thursday evening, two weeks 
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IF YOU need help on how to set up and carry out 
your program, write to the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. Members of the staff are M. Leo Rippy, 
director; Doris P. Dennison, Robert S. Clemmons, 
Virginia Stafford, and Horace W. Williams. 


VISUAL AIDS 


IF YOU are interested in a sobering portrayal of 
the awful aftereffects of war on innocent lives, you 
will find Seeds of Destiny helpful in teaching “The 
Gospel of Another Chance” (International Lesson 
Series, Oct. 5). 

Seeds of Destiny is a sound motion picture, show- 
ing time, 17 minutes. It is not recommended for 
children under sixteen. It may be rented for $2.00 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 








Hymns of the Early Church 


By Robert G. McCutchan 


Edito 


If you have an opening service before t 
discussion, this article might be used as th 
ground for considering something about hyn 
ing. (The Board of Education of The Me 
Church does not recommend an opening 
service for adults, believing that the time 
better spent in discussing the lesson, leav 
worship to the regular church service. H 
there is no objection to one hymn or a short 
to get the class into the atmosphere of the | 
There are two hymns in The Methodist 
written by Ambrose of Milan. The first 1: 
number 38; the other is number 638. You 
have the adults sing one or both of the / 
The tunes are not difficult. If you are usi 
International Lesson Series, notice parti 
what McCutchan says about the earliest | 
Probably the earliest one in The Methodist H 
except for those taken directly from the 
is hymn number 637. You will probably no 
to try to sing that one, but you might w 
look at it. If you are using the Learning fo 
Lesson Series, notice what is said about the in; 
of the Reformation upon hymn singing.—! 


Orr earliest Christian hymnody began its 
opment in the Eastern Church and a few 
hymns, written in Greek, have come down to 
metrified versions of the original prose. | 
not until the fourth century that this Greek 
nody was introduced into the Western Church 
by that time was quite well established. 


While Hilary of Poitiers (d. 367) began w 
hymns before the middle of the fourth ce 
it is to Ambrose of Milan (d. 397) that the 2 
credit must go, for he provided singable m 
settings which, apparently, Hilary had _ bee 
able to find. Prudentius (d. 410?), contemp 
of Ambrose, should also be given recognitior 
he wrote in a variety of meters; Ambrose usec 
one, that now familiarly known as Long Meter. 
variety of meters called for a wider range of tu 
an important consideration. These two men, 
brose and Prudentius, set the patterns used b 
long line of writers who provided the Roman C} 
with its great body of hymns, many of whic! 
available to us in translation and which have 
the inspiration of many modern hymnists. 


The whole history of the development of the « 


and medieval Church may be traced throug! 
hymns; hymn writers seemed to be at their 
during times of controversy within the Church 
singing has always been one of the most px 
means of arousing men’s emotions. Because of 
fact, the ecclesiastical authorities deprived 


The Methodist Hymnal 
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people of their vernacular hymns and decreed they 
be sung only in Latin by those appointed especially 
for the purpose. 

Another factor which had to do with the exclu- 
sive use of Latin in hymn singing was the breaking 
up of the Holy Roman Empire, for when it declined, 
its language, in a popular sense, declined with it— 
a variety of vernaculars sprang up to take its place. 
It was the fear that in various translations the 
teachings of the Church might have their mean- 
ings distorted or diluted which caused singing to 
become the special province of the clergy, leaving 
the people participants as listeners only. 


The hymns of Ambrose, his contemporaries, and 
immediate followers were written for and intended 
to be sung by the people in their worship, but with 
the coming of Benedict (d. 543), founder of the 
Benedictine Order, all but those allotted to be sung 
by monks at specific “hours” were excluded. The 
only parts of the service which the people sang were 
certain responses such as Alleluias, Hosannas, 
Amens, and the like. By the sixth century, as the 
service grew more elaborate and formal, many of 
these responses expanded to such lengths that they 
became tunes of themselves. To these florid tunes 
words were set and a new type of sacred song, 
called Sequences or Proses, resulted. So many of 
them were written, and they became so popular that 
the number given official recognition was finally 
reduced to but five which were included in the 
authorized ritual, and again people were denied 
the privilege of singing in public worship. The 
people loved their hymns and were familar with 
many of them, but when the hymns were sung they 
were sung away from the churches and apart from 
its services. 


From this all too short and quite inadequate 
account of the hymns of the early and medieval 
Church, it will be seen that hymn singing as we 
think of it today did not then exist. It was not 
until the Protestant Reformation got under way 
that congregational singing received the whole- 
hearted approval of all the leaders of the movement 
and came into its own. 


People of Yesterday—and Tomorrow 


We are a people of yesterday, and yet we have 
filled every place belonging to you—cities, islands, 
castles, towns, assemblies, your very camp, your 
tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum! We leave 
you your temples only. We can count your armies; 
our numbers in a single province will be greater. 
—Tertullian in Apology (A.D. 165). 
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I’m a Protestant 
By Charles E. Schofield 


Editor, Adult Publications 


Miany times when questioned about our religious attitude we reply, “I’m a 
Protestant.” Too many times all that we mean is to insist that we are not Roman 
Catholics. It is perhaps unfortunate that the term “protestant” was ever applied 
and accepted as a designation for one of the major branches of the Christian 
fellowship. The word carries too much of a negative ring. 


This is not true of that for which Protestantism stands. And it is not strictly 
true even of the word. The word “protest” means, literally, to bear one’s witness 
on behalf of that which he believes. Even so prosaic a volume as Webster’s 
Dictionary makes this clear. Of six possible meanings of the word, the first five 
are stated in positive terms. The negative meaning comes last in the list. 


Protestants are people who speak out positively and vigorously for what they 
believe. Martin Luther made this unmistakably clear. When he stood before the 
German emperor at the Diet of Worms, he was asked to retract some of the 
things he had stoutly declared that he believed. His answer stands as one of the 
landmarks in the struggle for human liberty: “I neither can nor will revoke any- 
thing, seeing that it is not safe or right to act against conscience. God help me. 
Amen.” That is what it means to be a Protestant. It means that we put con- 
science, the integrity of our convictions, and our loyalty to God above everything. 
Neither the pressure of social custom, nor the lure of private interest, nor the 
demands of political states can overrule our duty and obedience to God. 


“The universal priesthood of all believers” is another historic phrase that we 
associate with Protestantism. This again is a vigorous, forthright, and thoroughly 
positive position. We have no quarrel with the priest and his ministry to human 
need. We have a profound appreciation for the masterful skill and insight with 
which the Roman Church has reared her stately ecclesiastical edifice. We gladly 
grant that many sincere and devoted souls have found the way to salvation and 
a vital and transforming experience of God through the mediation of Roman 
priests and Roman ceremonies. 


But we Protestants know that this is not the only way in which men can come 
to God. Most people find the doors toward God opened by the skillful and under- 
standing fingers of trusted friends. We bear our witness that every sincere and 
devout child of God may serve as priest to those around him. Sometimes the 
knowledge and experience of God comes by way of the relationship of husband 
and wife, sometimes in the blessed feliowship of parent and child, sometimes 
through the give and take of neighborly friendliness. Every man holds the key 
to the Kingdom of Heaven for someone else. This is a grave responsibility and a 
high privilege. It transforms every humblest occupation into a sacred calling. 
We Protestants are “called” to be priests one to another. 

Protestants, again, have been known for their devotion to the Bible. Instead 
of the formal and often arbitrary authority of an ecclesiastical institute, we 
recognize no other authority for faith and life except the Word of God as it is 
revealed to us through the Scriptures. This means, of course, that the final 
decision as to what we shall recognize as the Word of God rests with the intelli- 
gence and judgment of the individual. And by long experience we have learned 
that the judgment of each solitary person must be corrected and guided by the 
collective judgment of the community. 

We have, therefore, in our Protestant heritage a balance between freedom and 
the imposing weight of the common judgment of the Christian community. This 
means that, at times, a minority will speak out to challenge long accepted opin- 
ions, trusting that when the majority of their neighbors come fully to understand 
the reasons for their dissent, they will see the truth of the new position. This is 
democracy finding expression in religion. 

NoTE: The adult study course in the Learning for Life Series, “Great Protes- 
tant Leaders” [pp. 10-18], will run through October, November, and December. 
The leaders to be studied in November and December will be Zwingli, Cranmer 
Menno Simons, Calvin. Knox, Cromwell, Fox, Wesley, and Asbury.) 
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Great Protestant 
Leaders 


By J. Minton Batten 


Professor of Church History, School 
of Religion of Vanderbilt University 


Oct. 5: PETER WALDO OF FRANC] 


SEE MAP ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


There are three major branches of the Christia 
Church. Estimates indicate that the Eastern Orth« 
dox Church numbers in its membership a total « 
8.9 per cent of the world’s population; Roma 
Catholicism, 17.7 per cent; and, Protestantism, 11.! 
per cent. The Eastern Orthodox Church, now func 
tioning through numerous national branches, min 
isters chiefly to Greek, Slavonic, and related racia 
groups. Roman Catholicism and Protestantism exis 
side by side throughout the world. 

The introductory session should be directed towar: 
three main objectives: (1) a brief attempt to ge 
a tentative working definition of the term “Protes 
tantism”; (2) a more detailed consideration of th: 
characteristics of Roman Catholicism which wil 
prepare members of the group to observe the deep 
ening lines of cleavage which caused Protestant 
to separate themselves from the medieval church 
and, (3) a study of the Waldenses as the earliest 
antichurch group still in existence. 

Seek to guide group thinking toward a working 
definition of the word “Protestantism.” 

It may prove helpful to explain the rather inci 
dental origin of the term. The German Diet of 
1529 ordered the Lutheran princes to force their 
subjects to conform to Roman Catholic practices 
and they refused in a formal document which ccn 
tained the words: “We protest and hold your resolu- 
tion null and void and we desire in matters of reli- 
gion so to live and administer our governments 
as we trust to answer before God and his imperial 
majesty.” Signers were called Protestants. 

But Protestantism involves far more than the 
ideas contained in this paper. The term conveys 
the negative idea of protest against what we regard 
as errors and abuses which developed through cen- 
turies as Roman Catholicism worked out its theory 
of the Church, defined its beliefs, and created its 
rigid system of organization and practice. It should 
also be noted that Protestantism conveys a positive 
meaning as applied to a religious movement with 
many constituent denominations. All of its denom- 
inations share in common an immediate or remote 
relationship to the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. They unite in the acceptance of certain 
basic principles of Christianity that were rediscov- 
ered and given a new emphasis at that time. Per- 
haps your group can work out a definition recogniz- 
ing both negative and positive features. 

Protestantism can be seen best only against the 
background of the outstanding characteristics of 





Peter Waldo, from the Luther monument at Worms, 
Germany. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions) 


Roman Catholicism. Here the Roman Catholic 
theory of the Church is of special significance. This 
theory holds that Jesus, having completed on earth 
his threefold ministry as prophet, priest, and king, 
committed to the Church the task of continuing 
these functions. The commitment of the prophetic 
office to the Church enables it to teach infallibly 
with all the authority of Christ. The priestly office, 
as entrusted to the Church, gives it the sole right 
to mediate the grace of God to men. The kingly 
office, as committed to the Church, endows it with 
divine authority to rule: it can give commands and 
expect unquestioning obedience; it can make laws 
and also grant dispensations freeing men from the 
obligation of observing certain of its laws; and it 
can judge men and inflict punishments that are 
effective in this world and in purgatory. 

Another feature of the Roman Catholic system 
is to be found in the exclusiveness of its claims. 
Roman Catholics believe that there are four marks 
or characteristics of the true Church—unity, apos- 
tolicity, catholicity, and holiness. They further be- 
lieve that these four characteristics are to be found 
only in the church that is under the headship of 
the Pope, the bishop of Rome. Therefore, they 
argue, the Roman Church is the only true Church 
and outside of this Church no one can be saved. 

Through the centuries the Roman Catholic 
Church developed an imposing system of prescribed 
beliefs. This system stands in marked contrast to 
the simplicity of the Christian message as we can 
discover it in the New Testament. The Church 
maintained that tradition and Scripture were of 
































equal authority. Thus whatever the Church defined 
as valid tradition was regarded as authoritative as 
Scripture. Once the Church defined a belief as 
dogma all Roman Catholics must accept this belief 
as necessary for salvation. 

To deny or even to doubt a dogma of the Church 
incurred the penalty of excommunication. When 
church authorities excommunicated an offender he 
was excluded from membership, shut off from all 
channels of grace except the one sacrament of 
penance, and sentenced, if unrepentant, to the end- 
less punishments of hell. Those who rejected the 
teachings of the Church were heretics; those who 
sought to free themselves from its governmental 
control were schismatics. In the Middle Ages the 
death penalty was generally regarded as the proper 
temporal punishment for heretics and schismatics. 

Roman Catholic organization excludes the laity 
from all active participation in church government. 
All governing powers are vested in a carefully 
graded hierarchy in which each individual is given 
definite powers. The hierarchy is arranged like a 
pyramid with the Pope at the top. The Pope’s power 
is based on the Roman Catholic interpretation of 
certain words which Jesus addressed to Peter 
(Matthew 16:16ff; Luke 22:32; and John 21:15ff) 
and upon the tradition that Peter was the first 
bishop of Rome, divinely authorized to transmit to 
his successors the power to rule as Christ’s vicars 
on earth. This thoroughly totalitarian form of 
church government vests the final prophetic, priestly, 
and kingly offices of the church in the Pope. In the 
Middle Ages the Popes were both spiritual and 
temporal rulers, controlling the entire Church and 
governing a definite territory in central Italy, known 
as the Estates of the Church. Popes also claimed and 
often exercised overlordship in dealing with civil 
rulers. The Papacy lost its temporal power in 1870 
and regained it in 1929. 

The civilization of Western Europe is permanently 
indebted to Roman Catholicism. After the Germanic 
invasions this one Church kept the light of learning 
aglow during the Dark Ages. It preserved the Holy 
Scriptures and also preserved the knowledge of 
Christian truth as developed by the early church 
fathers. It conducted a glorious missionary enter- 
prise which resulted in the conversion of the peoples 
of Western Europe to Christianity. 

But from the days of Pope Leo I (440-461) to the 
Reformation the Church was _ steadily inclined 
toward increasing emphasis upon _ institutional, 
ritualistic, and sacramentarian features which were 
foreign to the genius and spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament. The Church became 
wealthy, at times holding as much as one-third of 
the land in some countries. Control of church affairs 
often passed into the hands of designing leaders who 
sought to exploit its wealth and power for temporal 
rather than spiritual objectives. Wealth, power, 
and continued exploitation brought such corruption 
that Roman Catholic authorities now freely admit 
that their church at the time of the Protestant 
Revolt stood in need of reformation. 

Long before the Reformation, earnest men sought 
to improve conditions within the Church. Jean 
Charlier de Gerson (John Gerson) and Pierre d’Ailli 
(Peter of Ailli), loyal Roman Catholic professors at 
the University of Paris, advocated the use of general 


councils for reforming the Church and transforming 
the Papacy into a limited monarchy. Savonarola 
sought to bring improvement as a preacher of 
righteousness. Cardinal Ximenes worked out a type 
of reform in the Spanish church which later fur- 
nished the basic model for the Roman Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. Erasmus attempted to pro- 
mote reform by ridiculing abuses and by using the 
new learning of the Renaissance. 

Among the “reformers before the Reformation,” 
Peter Waldo is of especial importance because the 
Waldensian movement is the oldest of the medieval 
anti-Roman Catholic groups which has had a con- 
tinuous history to the present time. Have one mem- 
ber of your group sketch the personal history of 
Waldo, using materials in Adult Student. If the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is available in your local 
library, ask another member of your group to study 
its article on the Waldenses and prepare a brief 
account of the Waldenses. Despite repeated per- 
secutions, the Waldensians today constitute the 
most significant Protestant group in Italy. 

Lead your group to examine the causes of 
Waldo’s dissatisfaction with the Church. Note that 
he seems to have considered absolute poverty as the 
Christian ideal. Consider the question: Would a 


War against heresy. ... Death of Simon de Montfort 
before Toulouse, 1218. As the leader of the Albigensian 
Crusade the ambitious and fanatically religious Simon 
de Montfort was selected by Pope Innocent III. The 
excommunicated Raymond of Toulouse, as chief of the 
heretics, was his strongest opponent. At the siege of 
his capital, Simon de Montfort was engaged in repelling 
a sally, when a stone from one of the walls struck and 


killed him. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions) 
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Christian consciousness of the stewardship of prop 
erty more closely approximate that ideal? It will b: 
most worth-while for your group to catalogue th« 
distinctive emphases in the early Waldensian move 
ment that have found their way into our present-da 
Protestantism, noting such items as the interest i: 
the rediscovery of the essentials of primitive Chris 
tianity; the stress on the authority of the Bibl 
and the promotion of its study, translation, and cir 
culation; the emphasis on the importance of preach 
ing; lay participation in religious activities; an¢ 
the imitation of Christ as the goal for living. 

The reformers all put emphasis upon the Bible a. 
the authority for their religion. The reference. 
given for each of these lessons are examples of pas 
sages that illustrate the basis of the work and think 
ing of the men concerned. Teachers who choose ti 
deal more closely with the scriptural backgroun: 
may discuss the meaning of the passages and how 
they probably influenced the men being studied. Dr 
Williams’ material, which follows, will give some o/ 
the background and meaning of the passage for thi: 
week. The Scripture may be used at the time whe? 
the discussion considers Peter Waldo’s attitude 
toward material possessions.—Editor. 


Related Scripture: Matthew 19:16-23 
By Walter G. Williams 


Professor of Old Testament Literature, 
Iliff School of Theology 


The Writer. It is generally agreed among scholars 
today that the Gospel according to Matthew was 
written by a Jewish convert, probably from the city 
of Antioch. It is apparent that the writer has 
derived his information from a number of sources, 
outstanding of which is the Gospel of Mark. This 
particular Gospel reflects the growing appreciation 
of the early Church for the significance of Jesus. 

The Purpose of the Writer. Matthew keeps its 
emphasis upon the significance of Jesus in the light 
of the teachings of Judaism. In Jesus lies the fulfill- 
ment of all man’s hopes and aspirations. Through 
him will come the liberation for which men have 
been looking. 

The Importance of This Story. Two important 
teachings of Matthew are emphasized. First, life 
must be lived according to great principles and is 
not the subservience of self to the demands of 
religious law. Second, eternal life is a gift from 
God, not something which man may obtain by ob- 
serving some technical details. It is worth noting 
that Jesus did not answer the young man’s questions 
directly, but led him to answer his own questions out 
of his own training and experience. 

Protestantism has come closer to the spirit of 
Jesus as indicated in this story than either Judaism 
or the Roman Catholic Church. Both of them by 
their teachings and practices are religions of author- 
ity. Such emphasis in religion is in danger of result- 
ing in a lowering of moral standards for the reason 
that there is an assumption that anything not pro- 
hibited by the religious authorities is permissible 
for the individual. Religion, according to this pat- 
tern, consists in not breaking the rules. 





Oct. 12: JOHN WYCLIFFE 
OF ENGLAND 


In time Wycliffe stands midway between Peter 
Waldo and Martin Luther, separated from each by 
an interval of two hundred years. In viewpoint he 
also stands midway between Waldo’s peaceful ad- 
vocacy of the restoration of the practices of primi- 
tive Christianity within the Medieval Church and 
Luther’s constructive revolution designed to over- 
throw the basic foundations of Medieval Christian- 
ity. Wycliffe seems much nearer to us than does 
Peter Waldo. This is due in part to our English back- 
ground. It is also partly due to the fact that the 
personal history of the English forerunner of 
Protestantism is better known. His writings are 
available for study. All the known materials relat- 
ing to his life, writings, and labors are presented in 
a monumental work by H. B. Workman, John Wyclif, 
A Study of the Medieval Church. For a brief and 
illuminating discussion of Wycliffe’s place in Chris- 
tian history, see Paul Hutchinson, Men Who Made 
the Churches. This volume will prove most helpful 
to teachers of this series. 


In presenting Wycliffe as an important forerunner 
of Protestantism, the following topics should be 
considered: England in Wycliffe’s day; Roman 
Catholicism in the fourteenth century; Wycliffe’s 
qualifications for leadership in a reform movement; 
the immediate causes of his break with the papacy; 
his criticism of practices then current in the Church; 
his attacks on Roman Catholic beliefs; his construc- 
tive efforts to improve the quality of religious living; 
and, the elements of strength and weakness in the 
reform movement which he sponsored. 





In the England of Wycliffe’s day peoples of many 
racial and cultural backgrounds were blending into 
a single nation with a rapidly developing conscious- 
ness of national solidarity. Geographical facts and 
historical developments helped to give to all English- 
men a sense of community of ideals, customs, tradi- 
tions, and interests. Norman French, long the 
language of the court and feudal nobility, was being 
supplanted by the English language as spoken by 
the common man. Chaucer, a contemporary of Wy- 
cliffe, was demonstrating the effective use of this 
language in expressing the ideas and ideals of the 
new nation. Wars with foreign powers, particularly 
the Hundred Years’ War with France which began 
in 1339, strengthened the emerging spirit of na- 
tionalism. Papal claims to overlordship above all 
civil authorities inevitably clashed with the new 
national spirit. Wycliffe’s protests were popular 
because they were in line with English national 
interests. 

Have one member of your group present an 
account of the Church in the fourteenth century as 
described by Walzer, noting especially the weak- 
nesses due to the competing claims of rival Popes, 
the increasing trend toward the appointment of 
unworthy persons to church positions, the prevail- 
ing corruption occasioned by the wealth of the 
Church, and the financial exploitation involved in 
taxation for the support of the Church and the sale 
of church offices. 

Consider Wycliffe’s qualifications for leadership 
in the reform of the Church. Emphasize such items 
as his excellent educational preparation; his prestige 
as the most learned philosopher and theologian at 
Oxford; his knowledge of the economic, social, and 
religious problems of the common man derived 
through his experience as parish priest at Lutter- 
worth; his acquaintance with international trends 
through diplomatic service; 
and his winsome person- 
ality which enabled him to 
win the enthusiastic coop- 
eration of the masses and 
members of the nobility. 
More important, Wycliffe 
was qualified for service by 
strength of moral character 
and by his unflinching cour- 
age in translating Christian 
ideals into social action. 

Make clear the fact that 
patriotic motive prompted 
Wycliffe’s initial break with 
the Papacy. His first force- 
ful protests were directed 
against the financial ex- 
ploitation of the English 
people by the Avignon 
Popes, who were support- 
ing the French in their war 
against the English. This 
opening protest was fol- 
lowed by unsparing crit- 
icism and fiery invective 
directed against many evil 
practices within the Church. 
Direct attention to Wy- 
cliffe’s views on the wealth 








of the Church and the corruption which it occa- 
sioned, papal interference with appointments in 
England, the abuses prevalent among the monastic 
orders, the sale of church offices, and unworthy per- 
sonnel in positions of church leadership. 


Wycliffe also attacked many of the established 
doctrinal teachings of the Church. He challenged 
the Roman Catholic theory of the Church by assert- 
ing that the true Church is the body of the elect. 
He boldly declared that the hierarchy of his day 
deserved to lose its authority and that immoral 
priests are incapable of mediating the grace of God 
to men. He repudiated the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation, a theory that the elements of the Mass 
became the actual body and blood of Christ. He 
vigorously criticised the typical medieval beliefs 
regarding purgatory, papal power of excommunica- 
tion (putting persons out of the Church), the value 
of indulgences (buying absolution from sins), the 
invocation of (praying to) saints, and the like. 


Emphasize Wycliffe’s constructive efforts to im- 
prove the quality of religious living, giving special 
attention to his views on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, his noteworthy labor in providing his people 
with a translation of the Bible into the English 


.language, and his encouragement of evangelical 


preaching by the Lollards. 
Evaluate Wycliffe’s contributions to Christian his- 


‘tory. Some of his ideas, if put into practice, might 


endanger religious liberty by giving civil authori- 
ties control over church affairs. Why does Wycliffe 
deserve recogntion as a forerunner of Protestant- 
ism? What vital principles of Protestantism were 
seemingly neglected by Wycliffe? Note that he 
placed only minor emphasis on the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith—a basic belief emphasized by all 
Protestant groups. 


John Wycliffe sends out his itinerant preachers with his translation of the Vulgate 
Bible, 1381. (After a painting by W. F. Yeames.) Wycliffe studied and taught 
theology and philosophy at Oxford. From 1377 on he made vigorous attacks on 
orthodox church doctrines. 


He was condemned as a heretic in 1380, and again in 


1382. His great work was the translation of the Vulgate Bible into English. 
Through his own preaching at Oxford and London and the itinerant preaching 
of his Poor Priests, he spread the doctrine that the Scriptures are the supreme 
authority and that the good offices of the Church are not requisite to grace. 
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In considering the scriptural background for tl 
lesson today, note the statement in Adult Student 
“Wycliffe came to the conclusion that the evil in th 
Church had resulted from the neglect of the Bible « 
authority.” Relate it to Wycliffe’s translation of th 
Bible into the language of the people so that the 
could have access to this authority. Relate th 
passage for today to the objections he made to th 
concentration of wealth in the Church and also t 
the sending out of his poor preachers. The articl 
following will give some of the background an 
meaning of the passage.—Editor. 





Related Scripture: Mark 6:7-12 
By Walter G. Williams 

The Writer. The earliest Gospel to be writte 
was that:of Mark. In all probability it was writte: 
at Rome to answer the questions asked by the ney 
converts to Christianity. The writer may have bee: 
requested by the Church to collect the known fact 
concerning the life of Jesus. It is thought by man) 
that Mark derived his information from Peter. Th: 
action of the Gospel is fast and a favorite expressio! 
of the writer is “immediately.” Jesus is portraye: 
as man of action. It is the kind of portrayal tha 
would appeal most readily to the Romans. 

Purpose of the Writer. Mark is writing to presen 
a strong human Jesus, and to encourage the per 
secuted Christians of the newly organized Churc! 
by showing that the seeming defeat of Jesus wa: 
not defeat but triumph. He may have been striving 
also to preserve Peter’s presentation of the grea 
challenge of Jesus. Certainly there is a roughnes 
of description that is typical of Peter. 

The Importance of This Story. Here is one o 
the stories of the mission of the disciples (cf 
Matthew 10:5-15; Luke 9:1-6). They were sent ti 
teach, to preach, and to heal. 

Emphasis is also made in this account of th 
complete devotion with which the messengers mus 
give themselves to their task. They must stay wit! 
one host until ready to leave that vicinity, not g« 
from house to house to please various leaders of th« 
community. Emphasis is upon the job of teaching 
not upon the social amenities. The heart of thei 
message is announced, “That men should repent.” 

It has been the heart of Protestant teaching that 
repentance is essential for admission to the Chris- 
tian fellowship, but we have not always made clear 
why this is necessary. There are two major reasons: 
First, so long as man has a sense of guilt there is a 
barrier which prevents fellowship with God. That 
barrier must be removed, and confession and for- 
giveness provide the necessary psychological and 
religious releases. Second, until man recognizes his 
need for God, God cannot enter into his life. A sens¢ 
of need is one of the results of repentance. 

Man is not the complete individual that God in- 
tended him to be until his life has become God- 
invaded and God-possessed. Man’s cry for divine 
companionship arises only when he senses his own 
failures and weaknesses. Then he learns to draw 
upon the resources that are available through 
religion. 





Oct. 19: JOHN HUSS OF BOHEMIA 


In Bohemia the ideas of Wycliffe took deeper root 
and exercised more powerful and lasting influence 
than in England. Your group can be assisted in 
gaining a clear understanding of the reform move- 
ment in Bohemia if you will provide careful guid- 
ance in the discussion of the following topics: con- 
ditions in Bohemia at the close of the fourteenth 
century; the emergence of Huss as a champion of 
reform; the reform program of Huss interpreted in 
terms of its indebtedness to Wycliffe; and the 
martyrdom of Huss and its significance in assuring 
the permanency of his reform movement. 

The best source materials for use in the discussion 
of each of these topics may be found in books by 
David Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 
V, Part ii, pp. 358-399, and John Huss, His Life, 
Teachings and Death. Life, April 7, 1947, presents 
interesting pictorial material. 

Bohemia was well prepared to receive the reform 
ideas of Huss and Wycliffe. The people of this 
country had received their first instruction in the 
Christian faith from missionaries of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. They never did develop the whole- 
hearted loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church which 
was prevalent for centuries in Western Europe. In 
Bohemia a succession of forceful evangelical preach- 
ers had proclaimed evangelical truth long before the 
days of Huss. 

Moreover, the Czechs of Bohemia resented the 
control of their political, ecclesiastical, and educa- 
tional institutions by a minority group of Germans. 
Similarly a rising spirit of Czech nationalism caused 
resentment against the control and exploitation of 
the Bohemian churches by Popes resident at Avig- 
non or Rome. 

Many Czech youths went to Oxford University 
where they learned the principles of church reform 
as taught by Wycliffe. Returning home, these stu- 
dents brought with them the leavening ideas and 
the writings of the English reformer. Wycliffite 
influences were reaching Bohemia in full force just 
at the time John Huss was ready to enter upon his 
heroic career as a Christian leader among the Czech 
people. 

Review the early career of Huss, emphasizing his 
struggles to prepare himself for a career of Chris- 
tian service, his faithful work as teacher and rector 
of the University of Prague, and the far-reaching 
influence of his work as a preacher in the Bethlehem 
Chapel at Prague. In its pulpit Huss came to grips 
with the vital problems of his day and sought to 
solve them in accordance with the will of God as 
revealed in Scripture. His sermons had the forceful- 
ness and power of the messages of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets who declared the will of God to their 
people without fear or favor. 

Roman Catholicism of the time made the Mass 
the central element in its worship services; its 
priests neglected preaching and instruction. Huss’s 
ministry in the Bethlehem Chapel elevated preach- 
ing to a position of importance which it was to 
maintain in later Protestantism. 


Guide your group in the careful consideration of 
the evils within the Roman Catholic Church which 
Huss criticised. In making these criticisms he was 
serving both as an advocate of reform and as a 
spokesman of Czech nationalism. 

By the year 1402 Huss was thoroughly acquainted 
with the writings of Wycliffe. These writings made 
a profound impression upon his mind. They con- 
firmed his convictions as to the necessity of elimi- 
nating the accumulated abuses within the Church. 
They also strengthened his sense of vocation to 
leadership in reforming effort. 

Huss freely admitted his indebtedness to Wycliffe: 
“T am drawn to him by his writings, by which he 
seeks to bring back all men to the law of Christ... 
to the end that they may dismiss the splendor 
and glory of the world and with the apostles live 
after the life of Christ. I am drawn by the love 
which he has for the law of Christ, in that he main- 
tains the truth thereof, namely, that his law cannot 
in the smallest point be false.” 

From the English reformer Huss borrowed three 
principles which gave direction to his reform move- 
ment and later became a part of the treasured heri- 
tage of all Protestants: (1) the supremacy of Christ 
as the head of the Church; (2) the authority of the 
3ible as the final standard of faith and practice; and 
(3) liberty of conscience for anyone who seeks the 
path of duty in the light of the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. Review the record of Huss’s attempts to put 
these principles into action. 

Huss also agreed with Wycliffe in believing that 
the true Church is the body of the elect, that the 
Gospel is its law, and that neither Popes nor cardi- 
nals are essential to its government. But Huss was 
less radical than Wycliffe in breaking with the 
Medieval Church. He supported many doctrines and 
practices which Wycliffe rejected, for example: the 
seven sacraments, transubstantiation, Masses for 
the dead, the necessity of good works, and the invo- 
cation of the saints. 

Huss’s heroic witness at the cost of his life as- 
sured the continuity of the reform movement which 
he sponsored. Review the typical techniques used by 
the Roman Catholic Church in efforts to silence 
Huss as a suspected heretic. Have a class member 
relate the story of the Council of Constance: its 
call, composition, objectives, and procedures. 

This example of loyalty to truth as seen by an 
enlightened Christian conscience gave permanency 
to his reform movement. Despite fearful persecu- 
tion, his followers in the Hussite movement, the 
Unitas Fratrum, and the Moravian Church, have 
maintained a faithful witnessing to Christ. Mor- 
avian leaders, such as Peter Bohler, profoundly in- 
fluenced John Wesley in his search for a satisfying 
religious experience. Methodists and all other Prot- 
estants are indebted to Huss as one of the most 
influential medieval forerunners of Protestantism. 


The Scripture lesson for today tells the story of 
the first Christian martyr, a suitable introduction 
to the story of another Christian martyr many gen- 
erations later, the hero of our lesson, John Huss. 
Class members may point out similarities between 
the death of Stephen and that of John Huss. Each 
attempted to bring new beliefs and practices into an 
old religion; each faced death courageously because 
of his faith; and because of the death of each, new 


impetus was given to the movement he was promot- 
ing. The following material gives some information 
about this Scripture story—Editor. 


Related Scripture: Acts 7:54-60 
By Walter G. Williams 


The Writer. It has been said that “Acts is the 
oldest handbook of Christian missions.” The intro- 
duction of the book indicates that the writer is Luke, 
the writer of the Gospel. It is now recognized by 
Professor Goodspeed that Acts is part two of the 
story begun by the Gospel and written at approxi- 
mately the same time, about A.D. 90. This is the 
story of the beginnings of the Christian Church and 
is organized around the key leadership. “It is the 
message of the Way of God.” In all likelihood it was 
written at Ephesus, the city so closely associated 
with the work of Paul. 

The Purpose of the Writer. It is apparent that 
here is an individual who has grasped the world- 
shaking significance of Christianity as it sweeps 
from city to city. It is no longer the small group 
gathered about Jesus, but now is a religion of 
tremendous size and importance. Acts tells the story 
of the work of the Church as it became possessed of 
the Spirit of God. 

The Importance of This Story. This is the story 
of the first Christian martyr. It glories in the spirit 
of Stephen and indicates that his life has not been 
lived in vain. Undoubtedly it serves as an introduc- 
tion also to the life of Paul. 

There is great contrast between the attitude of 
Stephen and that of the crowd. Stephen presented 
his evidence with assurance, and when it and he 
were rejected by the angry mob, he maintained his 
calm faith and prayed for his persecutors, thereby 
demonstrating his own faith. 

This is one of the tragedies that occur in the his- 
tory of religion. Men refuse to heed the logic of a 
life or of an argument if it happens to contradict 
something they have long cherished. It is very dif- 
ficult, often impossible, to have men face frankly 
and intelligently the implications of their religious 
dogmas. Some are afraid to ask questions; for they 
fear that the answers ‘may not agree with what 
they and others have so long repeated. 

It has been the teaching of Protestantism from 
the beginning that each man must test religion for 
himself. We can accept nothing simply on the basis 
of authority. Of course the testimony of the 
Church and of fellow Christians ought to cause us 
to face their claims carefully, and what has hap- 
pened in their lives is part of the evidence we must 
evaluate. To believe that there is salvation in the 
teachings of Jesus solely on the statement of the 
Church or other Christians is merely to repeat 
hearsay evidence. To test in one’s own life the truth 
of that teaching is to affirm through experience what 
others have discovered, but it now becomes a real 
part of one’s own faith. 

Stephen challenged men to test for themselves his 
claims, but their passion for traditional religion 
stirred them to anger. His death and testimony may 
not have been in vain, for though Paul consented to 
Stephen’s death, yet it seems to have started a quest 
in the mind of Paul that was climaxed on the road 
to Damascus. 
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Martin Luther in the castle of Wartburg, where he was 
placed for safekeeping after the Council of Worms had 


given its edict of banishment. From an old print by 
Paul Thumann. (Orient and Occident) 


Oct. 26: MARTIN LUTHER 
OF GERMANY 


Our previous studies have directed attention to 
the forerunners of Protestantism in Italy, England, 
and Bohemia. In Germany, Martin Luther inaugu- 
rated the Reformation, a movement which culmi- 
nated in the development of Protestantism. 

Source materials for the remaining lessons of 
this series may be found in works on the history 
of the Reformation. The best single volume in this 
field is Henry Preserved Smith’s The Age of the 
Reformation. The most satisfactory comprehensive 
study is T. M. Lindsay’s A History of the Refor- 
mation. Useful aids may be found in the recent 
volume entitled Protestantism, edited by W. K. 
Anderson. Interesting detailed information is also 
available in Phillip Schaff’s History of the Christian 
Church, Vol. VI, The German Reformation, and 
Henry Preserved Smith’s The Life and Letters of 
Martin Luther. 

Luther can be understood only in the light of a 
knowledge of the environment in which he lived 
and worked. Many factors prepared the way for 
his successful revolt against Roman Catholicism. 
The forerunners of Protestantism had created an 
interest in devising means for cleansing the Church. 

These evils had brought the Church to its lowest 
level of degeneracy in the sixteenth century. At 
that time it deserved and received the universal 
condemnation of earnest Christians. Political fac- 
tors, such as increasing nationalism, encouraged 
a spirit of revolt against the claims of papal over- 
lordship. The Renaissance movement had given 
rise to cultural trends which fostered a yearning 
for freedom in thought and belief. A tense inter- 
national situation engaged the German Emperor 
Charles V in so many wars with the French, the 





Turks, and other enemies that he was unable to 
crush the Reformation. The decline of the feudal 
order and the rise of the middle class created a 
social situation conducive to new experiments. 


Luther’s genius as a religious leader enabled him 
to make good use of all these factors in promoting 
the work of reform. During the early years of the 
Reformation his clear thinking and heroic action 
gave direction to the major trends which Protestant- © 
ism has followed throughout its history. He dis- 
covered the answers to the religious problems of 
his age in his own life. Having tested and proved 
the validity of his discoveries, he was able to pro- 
claim them to the world with a certainty and a 
forcefulness that compelled attention, won followers, 
and united them in a church organization. 


Using the Adult Student, direct group thinking 
to the consideration of significant events in the 
personal history of Luther. Request individuals to 
present the more important facts on the following 
topics: Luther’s early life and education; his 
search for a satisfying religious experience; his 
posting of the theses and the significance of this 
event; efforts to silence Luther and crush the Ref- 
ormation; and the spread of the Reformation 
under Luther’s leadership. 

Observe that the survey of Luther’s personal 
history reveals him as a man with two major inter- 
ests: he was engaged in a continuous search for 
clearer knowledge of religious truth; and he cou- 
rageously applied each newly discovered truth. 

Salvation by faith and the authority of the 
Scriptures were the two truths most meaningful 
to Luther. He rediscovered the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith. At this point he found him- 
self in conflict with church authority. This conflict 
led to an earnest search for the final source of 
authority in religion. He found this authority in the 
Bible and then began to judge all institutions, 
practices, and beliefs by scriptural standards. His 
enlightened conscience demanded that he reject 
everything in the Church that was contrary to 
Seripture. Substitution of the authority of the 
Bible for the authority of the Church resulted in 
the excommunication of Luther and his followers. 
Thenceforth Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
were to exist side by side. 

Review the characteristic features of Roman 
Catholicism rejected by Luther. He repudiated the 
claims that the Church of Rome was divinely com- 
missioned to continue the prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly offices of Christ and that it was the only 
true Church. He likewise repudiated the Petrine 
ower of Popes, the temporal and spiritual author- 
ty of the papacy, the claims of the hierarchy, the 
sole right of the priest to mediate the grace of 
yod to men, transubstantiation, the medieval sacra- 
nental system, clerical celibacy, indulgences, the 
nvocation of saints, and works of merit. Have 
lass members suggest others. 

Emphasize the fact that Luther formulated and 
hampioned at the risk of his life four major 
rrinciples: (1) the belief that salvation is only by 
aith in Christ; (2) the doctrine of the priest- 
100d of believers or the right of every man to ap- 





proach God directly without the mediation of a 
priest; (3) the authority of the Scriptures as the 
final standard in determining all matters of faith 
and practice; and (4) freedom for each Christian 
to make his own interpretation of Scripture. 

Examine the methods used by Luther in publiciz- 
ing his views. Also direct attention to the efforts 
which he made to organize his followers into 
churches and to provide them with the Bible in 
their own language, forms of church organization, 
worship services, doctrinal standards, and materials 
for religious instruction. 

The Lutheran churches, organized in Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and other countries, 
formed the first major denominational branch of 
the Protestant movement. Other important branches 
of the Protestant family of churches soon emerged, 
but every Protestant is indebted to Luther for 
benefits derived from his efforts to rediscover and 
apply the basic principles of primitive Christianity. 


The Scripture lesson for today might be con- 
sidered near the end of the lesson in order to bring 
out its relation to Luther. Luther found his own 
conviction of salvation in the letters of Paul. Rom- 
ans was one of the most important of these in his 
thinking. Notice the emphasis upon faith, the key- 
note of Luther’s religion, as well as of Paul’s. Do 
you think that the condemnation of “all ungodliness 
and wickedness of men” referred to by Paul had a 
parallel in the life of Luther?—Editor. 


Related Scripture: Romans 1:16-23 
By Walter G. Williams 


The Writer. This letter represents Paul at his 
best. It was written sometime between A.D. 54 and 
58, quite likely in 56. By this time Paul had been 
a Follower of the Way for twenty years and there- 
fore speaks out of a long and fruitful experience. 

The Purpose of the Writer. This letter explains 
why Paul cannot go immediately to Rome, but it 
expresses the hope that sometime he may have 
that opportunity. The letter is something of a 
substitute for his personal appearance, and he 
hopes that through it the Christians in Rome will 
derive help in their thinking. 

Faith is the keynote of this letter, and faith for 
Paul was complete trust in God and a sense of 
companionship with him. The letter is declarative 
and persuasive rather than argumentative. 

The Importance of This Passage. Paul indicates 
his desire to go to Rome and then to go on to Spain, 
which was fast becoming one of the leading sections 
of the Roman Empire. Paul always enjoyed being 
at the front of the onward march of Christianity, 
and we can understand his disappointment at not 
being able to work with the new converts in Rome 
as they organized this new church. Paul was 
prevented from going because he had been respon- 
sible for a relief offering which had been raised 
for the Church in Jerusalem, and he felt that it 
was essential to take his offering in person. Paul 
was conscious of the importance of carrying in per- 
son the kindly interest which the churches of the 
provinces had for the church in Jerusalem. To 
bind the Church together in real Christian fellow- 
ship was far more important to Paul than to satisfy 


his personal ambition to be in the vanguard and 
to have the honor of organizing the new church 
in Rome. 

A second emphasis is Paul’s clarion statement of 
the magnificence of the Gospel (vss. 16-17). Paul 
places faith at the center of Christianity. His life 
is testimony to the power of Christianity in a 
man’s life. There are some who object when Paul’s 
life is held up as an example, for they feel that 
we are showing an exception rather than the typical. 
Yet when we talk of the school from which we 
have graduated we do not glory in the flunkers or 
the mediocre students, but we talk of salutatorians 
and valedictorians. Just so in Christianity we 
have the right to offer as an example a life that 
was completely possessed of the Gospel of Christ. 

The third aspect of this part of Paul’s letter is 
devoted to a denunciation of the Romans, who have 
turned against the possibility of a natural religion. 
Paul insists that men have had about them enough 
evidence through nature of the creative power of 
God, that they should have come to know God but 
they have spurned the evidence. Since man has 
refused to believe the evidence and has not come 
to know the nature and power of God, therefore 
God will send severe punishment upon them. Per- 
haps here again is an indication of why Paul so 
desperately wanted to be in Rome. 


Sunday, November 2, is Reformation Sunday. 
Teachers will find it is a good opportunity to sum- 
marize' and evaluate the whole Protestant Refor- 
mation.—Editor. 


Johann Tetzel sells indulgences in Germany, 1516. In 
1516 the Dominican preacher Johann Tetzel became 
prominent in promoting the indulgence for the erection 
of St. Peter’s, and in his activity he aroused the indigna- 
tion of Luther, whose theses were partly inspired by 
Tetzel. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions) 
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THE EARLY CHURCH 


A Background Arti 


Professor of New Testament Literature « 


When the later New Testament booklets were 
written, Christian churches were probably no more 
uniform in theology, moral standards, organization, 
and customs than they are today. There was a 
great variety of places of worship. 

Paul’s allusions to churches in the houses of some 
of his converts are indicative of what must have 
been common custom (Acts 18:7; Romans 16:5; | 
Corinthians 16:9; Colossians 4:15; Philemon 2) 
Greek and Roman houses, among people of means 
centered several rooms on an open court sur- 
rounded by colonnades. In the colonnaded court, 
with its shrubs and tinkling fountain and the rooms 
around it, a large congregation could assemble. 
Slaves, free working people and tradesmen, women, 
curious inquirers—all could find places suited to 
their rank and acquaintanceship. Women who, fol- 
lowing standard Greek and Jewish social conven- 
tion, did not wish to mingle with a miscellaneous 
company could gather in a room by themselves. 
Persons who did not wish to advertise their interest 
in Christianity could find a secluded place in a dark 
corner. In such a setting it is easy to see how the 
conditions could arise which Paul criticized at 
Corinth where cliques gathered for the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, and each went ahead with 
his own meal, and one was hungry and another 
drunk (I Corinthians 11:21). Doubtless other house 
churches met in much less elaborate settings. 

Some synagogues must have been taken over by 
Jewish converts to Christianity when they formed 
a large proportion of the membership, as is possibly 
suggested by the use of the word synagogue (ASV) 
for the church in James 2:2. The Jewish custom 
of having a “place of prayer” outside the town by a 
stream (Acts 11:13) might well have been followed. 
Still another type of meetinghouse was the school- 
room of a rhetorician or philosopher (Acts 19:9). 
The third-century practice of meeting in catacombs, 
caves, and other underground places certainly began 
in the second and probably in the first century. 

When the Christians transferred their Sabbath 
services from Saturday to Sunday is uncertain. 
At Corinth it apparently had already occurred when 
they were to make their collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem (I Corinthians 16:2; see 
also Acts 20:7). A generation later it is the “Lord’s 
day” (Revelation 1:10). Doubtless the process of 
change went on gradually, more rapidly in the 
Pauline churches where literal obedience to the Law 
was rejected. 

The furniture of the meeting place would have 
been of the simplest sort. Probably there was no 
pulpit or lectern. There must have been some box 
for the Scriptures. Some of the congregation must 
have stood or sat on the floor, others sat on benches, 
still others on special chairs of honor. The Letter 


e by C. C. McCown 


! Interpretation, Pacific School of Religion 


of James (2:1ff) draws a vivid picture of a country 
congregation, where the officers tell the poor to 
stand or sit on the floor, while they obsequiously 
bow the rich man who oppresses them to a front seat. 

The order of service must have varied. Doubtless 
some imitated the synagogue, reading the Psalms, 
and following the lessons as they had been arranged 
in the Law and the Prophets, with an interpretation 
of the lessons and an address. Of course there was 
no salaried preacher. Paul mentions different items 
customary in the services at Corinth. Each, he 
says, has a Psalm, a lesson (literally “teaching,” 
or “instruction’”), a revelation, a tongue, an inter- 
pretation (I Corinthians 14:26). He mentions also 
prophets and their revelations, which he much pre- 
fers to those who “speak with tongues.” His dis- 
cussion of these babblers and of the women who 
wished to speak with their heads uncovered like 
a woman of the street, and especially his closing 
injunction, “All things should be done decently 
and in order” (I Corinthians 14:40), show how 
various highly gifted but emotionally unstable 
people threw the services into exciting but unedify- 
ing disorder. 

Pliny the younger, writing from Bithynia about 
A.D. 110 or 115 to the Emperor Trajan (Letters 
X, 96), says that Christians meet at dawn and 
sing responsively a hymn to Christ as to a god and 
bind themselves by an oath not to commit any 
crime. They assemble again to eat together (in 
the evening for the Lord’s Supper). 

The little church manual called the Didache, 
written in the second century, has an ethical cate- 
chism followed by instructions as to baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. Baptism might be by immersion 
or, failing sufficient water, by pouring upon the 
head thrice. Christians were to fast on the fourth 
and sixth days of the week, and to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer three times a day. The communion ritual 
emphasizes the idea of the word eucharist, that 
the service is one of thanksgiving. 

Church organization doubtless developed slowly. 
Paul refers to the Christian leaders in nontechnical 
terms, as “those who labor among you and are over 
you” (I Thessalonians 5:12), and once mentions a 
deaconess (Romans 16:1), and once deacons and 
bishops (Philippians 1:1). Elsewhere the bishops 
are “guardians” (Acts 20:28). The term “deacon” 
usually means “minister,” in the sense of “servant.” 
By the end of the century the terms had become 
the titles of officials, and Ignatius, bishop of Antioch 
in Syria, was urging that the bishop be given al- 
most autocratic authority over the churches of his 
city with the presbyters, or elders, and deacons 
subordinate to him. There is, however, no hint 
of any central authority until a much later date. 


editorial 


THE PERIL OF RELAPSE 


By Woodrow Geier 


Associate Editor, Adult Publications 


“Our numbers shall grow even as your sword tries to reduce 
us, for the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


On such a note of defiance the Christian era began. When the state decided 
that Christians must be liquidated (to use the modern term), the followers of 
Christ wrote the sign of the Cross over a vast underground. When Christians 
refused to give up their faith, they suffered taunts, reproaches, boycotts, imprison- 
ment, torture, exile, and death. 

“Be thou faithful unto death”—these words of the Revelation were not pretty 
rhetoric to the early Christians. It was a serious matter to be a Christian in the 
beginning of the Christian era. You had to fix your allegiance: Christ or Caesar; 
Christ or worldly mediocrity. You could not wear the label of Christianity and 
continue in your own worldly way. You were called out—chosen and set apart 
for the trials of faith. In times of persecution, you would be hated and hunted. 
If you were thrown to the wild beasts, you could be thankful that you had the 
courage to witness to your faith! As a martyr, you spread Christian education! 

You had the strength to stand the world’s cruelties and hates because your 
belief in God was definite; your relationship to Jesus Christ was intensely per- 
sonal, eternally demanding obedience. You did not speculate about the meaning 
of Christ’s cause in general. You did not lightly label Christ as a very, very 
good man. You declared that he was the revelation of God: “In many and various 
ways God spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets; but in these last days he 
has spoken to us by a Son, whom he appointed the heir of all things, through 
whom also he created the world.” Through Christ, you knew you had come from 
God; through Christ, you had found again your lost home in God. Therefore you 
were not attracted by the easy ways of the folk who were willing to sell their 
souls to the state. Having given your supreme loyalty to God, you refused to give 
to any man on earth what could belong to God alone. 

In the early Christian era, the supreme peril of the Church became, as our 
Bible scholars tell us, the peril of relapse under persecution. Many persons started 
out with the wrong idea of what it means to be Christian. They were not serious. 
They wanted a sociable and easy life, with the opportunity of gaining all worldly 
advantages. They, like many modern folk, desired sentimentality instead of the 
Christian faith. It was to be expected that such persons would desert. 

To prevent these desertions, and to strengthen the faith of wavering Chris- 
tians, the early Christian leaders often wrote letters to the churches. These 
leaders frankly declared that it was a serious matter to be a Christian. Some 
of their counsel is in the letters we shall study during the next three months 
(Hebrews, James, I and II Peter, I, II, and III John, Jude, and Revelation). As 
teachers we need to study these letters in their entirety, depending upon the best 
scholarship to discover all that these letters have to say. 

When we have understood these letters, we shall face our own peril of relapse— 
the danger that, having discovered what God is saying to us, we shall relapse into 
old ways of thinking and living, the danger that we shall try to represent Chris- 
tianity as an easy thing encouraging men in cowardice, dullness, and stupidity. 
The modern peril of relapse, you see, lies in the tendency to approach these 
Scriptures in the manner of men studying curios or seeking new hobbies. 

We must know (and we must get our pupils to see it) that these Scriptures 
speak to the depths of our modern needs, but they cannot speak to shallow minds. 
They will have little to say to persons who refuse to ask serious questions about 
what it means to live. They will speak to us, as they did to heroes long ago, if 
we bring to their study minds willing to reflect deeply upon what it means to be 
Christian. And we shall know that, though external circumstances change, the 
Christian faith with its supreme demand does not change from age to age. 
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International Lesson 
Series 


Nero amid the ruins of 
Rome looks at the victims 
of his persecution. To 
cover his own crime Nero 
accused the Christians of 
setting Rome on fire and 
used that as a reason for 
his persecution. 
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Lert: A Christian mother ex- 

horts her daughter to martyr- 

dom. Engraving after a paint- 
ing by Sauzay. 





RIGHT: Christian martyrs are 
borne out of the circus arena. In 
A.D. 93, a general persecution 
of Christians as enemies of the 
Roman State started. There were 
many Christian martyrs in those 
first years, but they had stal- 
wart faith and courage that car- 
ried them through their ordeals. 











The oppressors of 
early Christians de- 
vised horrible tortures. 
This picture vividly 
shows Christian mar- 
tyrs being burned at 
the stake or being torn 
by wild animals in a 
Roman arena A.D. 93. 


SAORI EGON, 
RII 


Photos on these pages are from the Schoenfield Collection from Three Lions 
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International Lesson Series 


Christ and the Christian 


Oct. 5: THE GOSPEL OF ANOTHER 
CHANCE 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 
Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: HEBREWS 1 TO 2; 8:6-13. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was probably written 
around A.D. 80 by some unknown Christian leader 
to his Christian community in Rome. For many 
years this letter was attributed to Paul, but the 
statement of Origen, an early Christian scholar, 
now appears to be accurate: “But who it was that 
committed the Epistle to writing, is known only 
to God.” From the epistle itself, however, we know 
the kind of a person he was and his views on the 
Christian life. 

The author appears to have been writing to third- 
generation Christians who were in danger of back- 
sliding. This is implied many times (see 2:1, 3; 3: 
12; 4:14; 5:11ff; etc.). The danger is that of drift- 
ing away from this original gospel in the face of 
opposition on the part of their neighbors. These 
Christians were living at a time when it was be- 
coming clear to their neighbors that Christianity 
was not simply a sect of Judaism, as was previously 
believed. As the two groups became differentiated 
there arose suspicions of this new religion which 
often made it very uncomfortable for those who 
belonged to it. They aggravated this condition by 
meeting in secret and by spurning the normal social 
life of the Romans with its pagan associations. 
Something of the way in which the Christians could 
easily be made scapegoats is demonstrated by Nero’s 
persecution of them in the seventh decade of the 
first century. Nero attributed the cause of the 
great fire in Rome to them, and mercilessly perse- 
cuted them. The readers of the epistle were only 
some fifteen to twenty years removed from that 
event; some would remember it, and their children 
would have learned of it with horror (10:32ff). 
Thus the danger of drifting away from the gospel 
under pressure of hostile public opinion might have 
been very great (13:3, 13). 

There were internal causes in addition. It is im- 
plied that capable Christians had not matured suf- 
ficiently to accept places of leadership (cf. 5:12ff), 
after the inspiration of the original leadership was 
silenced by death (13:7). One writer speaks of 
their “intellectual stagnation”; they had been 
Christians long enough to have become teachers, 
yet adequate teachers were lacking. They were 
susceptible to various forms of belief in the com- 
munity which were not consistent with their Chris- 
tian confession and which led toa moral defects 
(12:16; 13:1-5, 9, 17). Moral cowardice was a 
danger, as public opinion held them up to scorn. 

Although the title of the epistle suggests Jewish 
readers, it was added later. It is a Gentile com- 
munity, facing heathen culture and its tendencies 


to degrade Christians, especially in a period of perse- 
cution, which the author has in mind. His answer 
to the problem, as the intellectual foundation of 
his exhortations to loyalty, is his thesis of the 
supremacy of Christ. Chapters 1 and 2 introduce 
this theme and list the contrast between Jesus and 
both prophets and angels. In later chapters the 
superiority of Jesus to Moses and Joshua, Aaron 
and the Levitical priesthood is brought out. Thus 
the theme of the epistle is the glory of Christ as 
compared with Judaism. 

Christ is superior to the angels in that God has 
made him a Son and given him authority in heaven. 
This is the theological way of expressing it. In 
experience it was learned that God became more 
real through approaching him through Jesus; 
knowledge of Jesus’ own sufferings and closeness 
to humanity made his revelation of God meaningful 
(cf. 2:17-18). Thus he is the mediator of a better 
covenant than that which Moses established in 
terms of the Law, and this new covenant cancels 
the old (8:6-13). The author thinks of God him- 
self as speaking in the words of Jeremiah (8:8). 

The new covenant, foreshadowed by Jeremiah 
and fulfilled by Jesus, is a more personal and inti- 
mate relationship between God and man. No longer 
do men come into the presence of God as a group 
represented by the high priest. Christ has entered 
into the very presence of God, where he abides 
permanently, and each person may confront God 
through him with his needs and aspirations. The 
author believes that direct access to God has been 
established by Jesus’ work on earth and consequent 
exaltation, and that it is a superior means, of both 
knowing about God and coming into his presence, 
to that provided by Jewish ritualism. 


\ TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


LESSON OUTLINE 


\. Another chance—a universal need 
1. For nations facing 
a. Misunderstandings, rivalry, and prejudice 
b. Destructive possibilities of atomic energy 
2. For individuals who 
a. Have sinned in deeds or attitudes 
b. Are indifferent to spiritual needs 
ec. Are discouraged 


>. Christians at Rome needed another chance 
1. Had failed to mature spiritually 
2. Were susceptible to non-Christian beliefs 
3. Lacked spiritual vigor to endure opposition 
and persecution 


Hebrews written for Roman Christians 

1. About A.D. 80 by an unknown author 

2. Thought forms and imagery difficult for 
modern readers 


). Christ gives men another chance 

Brings new covenant 

Makes direct access to God possible 
Assures men of God’s forgiveness 
Changes men 

Reveals principles that must underlie a world 
secure for all 
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Your Purpose 


You are beginning today a unit of five lessons 
dealing with faith and works, the purpose of which 
is to lead each adult to a fuller realization of Christ 
in his own life and to show how Christian principles 
enrich society. Redus (Adult Student) reminds us 
that some Christian groups have emphasized either 
faith or works almost to the exclusion of the other, 
but our series rightly includes both. 

The purpose of your discussion today is to help 
members of your class realize that just as Christ 
offered a second chance to the backsliding Christians 
at Rome, so does he offer a second chance today to 
a world and to individuals that desperately need 
another opportunity to make good. Stress the fact 
that the chance will be given, however, only if 
men and nations take the Gospel of Christ seriously. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Perhaps the most natural way to begin the dis- 
cussion today is to remind your class that we are 
living in a period of history which, according to 
many thoughtful observers, is not only another 
chance to build a peaceful world, but is the last 
chance to save civilization as we know it. As Gross 
says, “Robot planes, rockets, television, radar bomb- 
ing, and atomic bombs mean inevitable destruction 
unless man finds the way to escape.” He also quotes 
General MacArthur to the effect that “‘we have had 
our last chance.” 


Note, also, Cox’s (Adult Student) reference to 
the rude awakening our generation has had as to 
the reality of evil. ‘““We had come to think of man- 
kind as at last being freed from primitive barbar- 
ism and brutality,” but the past two wars have re- 
vealed enough primitive brutality to sicken and 
dishearten the most optimistic person. Some of us 
thought, furthermore, that with the end of the war, 
certainly the victorious nations would unite on a 
program that would insure world peace. Granting 
that brave and noble efforts are being made in that 
direction which give promise of success, it neverthe- 
less is proving a more difficult task than some had 
foreseen. Misunderstandings, rivalries, and preju- 
dices still exist. 


Individuals Need Another Chance 


Note how much it means to individuals to have 
a second chance. Without it there is not much zip 
and zest to life and discouragement and despair 
get possession of us. Use illustrations out of your 
own experience of how much another chance has 
meant to you—either when you were discouraged, 
or failed, or had done that which you knew was dis- 
pleasing to God. Members of the class may be en- 
couraged to relate their experiences, also. 

Remind your class that we need a chance to be- 
come aware of and then to repent of sins, both of 
deeds and attitudes. Cox (Adult Student) notes that 
we may get rid of certain private sins only to have 
them return as social sins. He notes the following 
sins prevalent today: tax-dodging, railroad dis- 
crimination, factory labor of children, deleterious 
adulteration of foodstuffs, unreliable mine inspec- 
tion, selling infected milk, and concocting soothing 
syrups for the drugging of babies. 


The Christians at Rome 
Just as we today need another chance, so did the 

Christians at Rome have a like need. You will find 

the articles by Rowlingson on “Biblical Background” 

and Redus (Adult Student) especially helpful as 
you describe these Christians. Note these points: 

1. They were second- or third-generation Chris- 
tians and had lost much of the enthusiasm of 
their parents. 

2. They tended to take their faith for granted, 
thus losing much of their appreciation for it. 

3. They had failed to mature spiritually as they 
should. There was inadequate leadership. 

4. Because of lack of mature faith, they were sus- 
ceptible to non-Christian beliefs and to moral 
cowardice. 

5. They were soon to face the persecution of Domi- 
tian and because of lack of spiritual vigor many 
of them would not meet the test. 


The book of Hebrews will have more meaning for 
members of the class as you help them realize that 
it was written primarily for these Roman Christians 
who were in danger of backsliding. Redus (Adult 
Student) reminds us that its thought forms and 
imagery are somewhat difficult for modern readers 
to comprehend. Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) feels 
that its contents resemble sermons, more than let- 
ters, and that “it is quite likely that we have here 
an example of the kind of sermons that were 
preached in New Testament times.” 

At this time read the Scripture passages to the 
class. The main thesis of the book is that Christ is 
sufficient to meet every need, that he is superior 
to Moses, Joshua, Aaron, and all the other leaders 
of Judaism. (See Rowlingson.) Redus (Adult 
Student) notes that “through argument, pleading, 
and warning, he (the author of Hebrews) presents 
the all-sufficient value of Christianity and the urgent 
necessity of taking it seriously.” 

But just how does Christ give them—and us, to- 
day—another chance? Note the suggestions given 
in the lesson outline. Most of the lesson writers 
stress the fact that Christ brings the new covenant 


' that was referred to by Jeremiah. Colliver (Adult 


Student), in commenting on 8:10, says, “The first 
laws were written on tablets of stone, that is, they 
were external and social. The new law will be inner 
and personal. The reform that Christianity envis- 
ages is of human nature itself, not merely human 
institutions and practices. A new world awaits 
new people.” 

It may not mean much to us today to know that 
direct access to God is possible, but it meant much 
to these early Christians. Furthermore, the em- 
phasis upon the forgiveness of God must not be 
overlooked. Psychologists today stress the healing 
value of knowing that one has been forgiven for 
his sins and that he has a new chance. With such 
an assurance, and with the fellowship with God 
made possible by Christ, men do change their sense 
of values, their attitudes and their ways of behav- 
ing. (See Cox, Adult Student.) 

Close the session by noting that this lesson falls 
upon the day designated as “World Communion 
Sunday.” As Cox (Adult Student) says, “It is a 
day of confession of our common needs, our com- 
mon sins, and the source of a common hope in 
Christ.” 
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International Lesson Series 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Secretary, Department of Public Relations, Division 
of Educational Institutions, General Board of Education 


A similarity between the atmosphere of cosmo- 
politan, commercially mad Rome and that of the 
hectic world in which we live should give us a 
peculiar interest in the message of Hebrews. For 
the Jews in the Church at Rome the gospel of an- 
other chance held a dual significance. As a nation 
they had rejected Christ and as_ individuals, 
many of whom were second-generation Christians 
they had taken their religion for granted, forget- 
ting the vital force that Christianity had been in 
earlier years and the terrific price that had been 
paid for its establishment. With them, as with us, 
apathy and apostasy were twin devils to be fought. 

Immediately following World War I America had 
the opportunity of putting Christian ideals into 
international relations. Instead we chose the course 
of isolation and selfish gain. Not every nation, 
having shirked a major responsibility, has within 
a generation found opportunity again knocking at 
its door; but today America is once more cast in 
a highly influential role. 

The gospel of another chance has wide appli- 
cation in human affairs and its validity has won 
wide recognition. The parole system in our courts, 
for example, though greatly abused in practice, 
is based on the right of a man to another chance. 
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It applies in our relationships with the socially, 


educationally, and economically underprivileged. 
Every individual is due a chance to improve his 
status. We have no right to talk about the useless- 
ness of extending opportunities for improvement 
to any individual or group until such person or 
persons have had not one but many chances. 

Often a question will arise as to when we should 
stop extending opportunities to seemingly ungrate- 
ful, ambitionless persons. Certainly not until pa- 
tience has run a lengthy course. It may be that 
after repeated chances he has shown no desire for 
improvement, and wisdom may at length direct that 
opportunities be withdrawn from a given individual 
and transferred to another holding greater promise. 
It is better, however, to err on the side of extend- 
ing too many chances than too few. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


Secretary, Department of Educational Institutions, 
General Board of Education 


“How shall we escape?” is the question of the 
hour. Since August 5, 1945, when the atom bomb 
destroyed Hiroshima, Americans have lost their 
comfortable sense of security. Atomic energy, 
coupled with rocket propulsion, places in man’s 
hand the most terrible weapon ever known. Scien- 
tists say that they can increase the range of rockets 
beyond the ones the Germans used and aim them 
to objectives. Once perfected so that they can span 
the Atlantic Ocean, they can destroy cities at one 
breath. Robot planes, rockets, television, radar 
bombing, and atomic bombs mean inevitable de- 
struction unless man finds the way to escape. 

General Douglas MacArthur, at the formal sur- 
render of the Japanese, dispelled any feeling of 
buoyant triumph with his awesome warning, “We 
have had our last chance.” He affirmed that “It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

Salvation is an old word that takes on new mean- 
ing when placed alongside the age-old inquiry of 
how to save mankind from self-destruction. It 
has always been associated with personal redemp- 
tion. Has this need been outgrown? The editor 


‘ of Life (August 20, 1945), immediately following 
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life’s inevitables is that transgression and dis- 
obedience always are punished. 
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value or purpose ... ina world blasted by terror or 


paralyzed by the threat of terror.”—Lewis Mumford. 





Oct. 12: GROWN-UP CHRISTIANS 
BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: HEBREWS 3:1-11; 4:14-16; 5:12 to 
6:20; 7:26-27; 9:23-26; 10:11-14. 


The theme of today’s lesson is contained in the 
words: “go on to maturity” (Hebrews 6:1). In 
5:11-14 the reason for this emphasis is given. The 
Christians to whom the epistle is addressed are so 
dull of hearing that the writer finds it hard to make 
clear the finality of God’s revelation of himself in 
Jesus and thus stir the readers to a vibrant faith as 
a consequence (5:11). They are babies in the faith, 
not yet prepared for such solid food. The tragedy 
is that they are Christians of long standing, who 
by this time should be teachers of others (5:12). 
They need someone to teach them “the first prin- 
ciples of God’s word.” The figure of milk is an ob- 
vious one, which Paul used to describe immaturity 
in another connection (I Corinthians 3:1, 2). “The 
word of righteousness” apparently refers to the 
teaching about Christ’s superiority and right to de- 
mand absolute loyalty (5:13). Verse 14 refers to 
the ability to distinguish between true and false 
teaching by means of spiritual insight. Christians 
are exhorted to develop their potentialities of ma- 
turity in this sense of intellectual “perfection” or 
full growth (6:1). Failure to do so is a defect so 
serious that it amounts to the recrucifixion of Christ 
(6:6). Backsliding is a grievous offense. There 
must be growth in the Christian life, not only 
morally but intellectually as well. Even to drift is 
to go backward. It makes a great difference what 
men believe about Christ, and whether or not their 
beliefs are mature. 

In our own time the author might be critical of 
two types of attitude: (1) one which has no vitality 
because it clings to dead forms of belief; (2) the 
attitude of those who understand modern science 
but are unaware of the superior contribution of 
Christ to our salvation through the use of applied 
science. Whether in ancient times or today such are 
children in the gospel, not yet having grown up. 

In 6:9-12 the former vitality of the community 
is recalled as a means of urging them to be per- 
sistent ‘until the end.” Despite the sharp reproof 
and severe warning which has just been issued, the 
writer has confidence, justified by their past example, 
that they will hold fast to Christ and advance with 
him. They cannot rest upon those laurels. “Saints” 
was used of Christians in general, as well as 
of Jerusalem Christians. Verses 11-12 urge them 
to show the same zeal for realizing “the full assur- 
ance of hope” that they displayed in deeds of prac- 
tical kindness in the past. The point is that it is 
not enough simply to continue these deeds of kind- 
ness; a new situation and new temptations require 
a firmer grasp of the hope of salvation which the 
Gospel contains. In this endeavor they should not 
be “sluggish” by relaxing their confidence in God 
and in the Christian hope. Let them imitate those 
in the past (compare chapter 11) and those among 
themselves who are demonstrating patience and en- 
durance. The author could have in mind a few faith- 
ful souls in their midst who had passed through the 


fires of Nero’s persecution, or since then had proved 
themselves among the loyal. 

Other material in Hebrews relevant to this theme 
includes the whole argument of the epistle to the 
effect that Christ is superior to all God’s messengers 
and servants in the past. Christ’s surmounting of 
temptation qualifies him to act as mediator between 
man and God (4:14-16). Because he has confronted 
the temptations common to man, he can sympathize 
with man’s struggle; because he overcame all tempta- 
tation, he is worthy to lead and able to inspire. Thus 
the Christians should approach God in confidence 
that their needs will find a response, and they should 
hold fast to their faith, knowing they do not fight 
alone. This priestly function of Christ, as the basis 
of their faith, is argued by analogy from Jewish 
Temple ritual. Christ has offered himself as a sac- 
rifice, not like the high priest, once a year, but once 
and for all, and is thus perpetually presenting men’s 
needs directly to God (7:26, 27; 10:11-14). He is 
constantly in the presence of God (9:23-26). Jesus’ 
faithfulness brought all this to pass. This same 
point is emphasized earlier in relation to Moses 
(3:1-11). Moses was faithful as a servant, Jesus 
as a Son. 

The point of all this speculation about Christ is 
practical exhortation. The author wants loyalty. 
He always passes from speculation to “therefore,” 
followed by an appeal for advance in Christian in- 
telligence and endurance. To close their ears and 
eyes to the truth of Christ’s superiority is to ex- 
change a seeming security for the ultimate rest of 
God (3:7-11). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 
LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Christians at Rome were immature 


1. Had not gone beyond elementals 

2. Unable to distinguish truth 

3. Had not grasped finality of Christ’s revela- 
tion of God 


B. Signs of spiritual maturity 


1. Willingness to learn 

2. Childtikeness rather than childishness 

3. Emotional health 

4. Refusal to rest on past laurels 

5. Intellectual growth 

6. Increasing moral discernment 

7. Ability to see the whole Gospel 

8. Willingness to accept and carry out respon- 
sibility 

9. An ever deepening fellowship with God 

10. A faith that is realistic and daring 


C. The world needs grown-up Christians 


Your Purpose 


One problem that has always faced the organized 
Church is that so many of its members are nominal 
Christians only. You have in this lesson a unique 
opportunity to help your class members realize just 
what it means to be a mature Christian. The lesson 
outline suggests the positive approach. As you dis- 
cuss the items you will have an opportunity to men- 
tion some of the evidences of immaturity. 
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Begin the period by reminding your class of th« 
purpose of the Book of Hebrews and by noting that 
one reason why the Christians at Rome needed a 
second chance was because of their spiritual imma 
turity. Then read the scripture passages for today 

Note Redus’ (Adult Student) comment that th« 
purpose of these words was not to irritate but t 
arouse the Christians out of their indifference anc 
complacency. The elementals of the faith which they 
should not only know well by now but should have 
gone beyond are: (1) repentance and faith, (2 
Baptism and the laying on of hands, (8) the Resur 
rection and the judgment. 

Not only are they unable to teach the faith to 
others, but they are also unable to distinguish be 
tween true and false teachings (5:14). 

In the passages not printed, the writer of He- 
brews presents Jesus as the ultimate ideal, an 
exalted example of a completely dedicated life, on« 
who assures us of divine help in moral and spiritual! 
growth. (See Redus, Adult Student.) Ownbey 
(Wesley Quarterly) notes that in 4:14-16, the writer 
introduces his main theme—the perfect high priest- 
hood of Jesus, who is qualified to speak for both 
God and men. These Christians had not yet clearly 
grasped this fact. 

With the above as a background, raise the ques- 
tion as to what is involved in this business of be- 
coming mature. Do members of the class agree with 
Colliver (Adult Student) that “Christianity is a 
religion of maturity, of responsibility, and of pro- 
gressive development”? Ask them to name some of 
the signs of spiritual maturity. Observe that it 
would seem evident that the first prerequisite for 
spiritual maturity is a willingness to learn. 


Childlikeness Rather Than Childishness 


Let members of the class suggest the difference 
between childlikeness and childishness. Slutz (Wes- 
ley Quarterly) compares them as follows: 


Childlikeness 


Great faith in life 

Enjoys friends and persons 

A contagious expectancy 

Deep interest in the present 

Delight in asking questions and in growing 
Frank genuineness in appreciation 

Ability to loaf gloriously at times 


ao ere 


Childishness 


Gives up easily to obstacles 

2. Emphasize “I-ness” above “‘we-ness”’ 

3. Wants a great deal of notice 

4. Pouts if cannot have own way 

5. Speaks out feelings without restraint 


_— 


Note also Slutz’s description of an adult who has 
reached emotional maturity. Stress the fact that it 
will be difficult for one who is emotionally immature 
to be mature spiritually. Life is a whole, and child- 
ishness interferes with all phases of development. 

It is important to note, too, that one who is grow- 
ing does not rest upon past laurels. As Redus 
(Adult Student) says, it is amazing how many 
Christians are satisfied with a good start. As he so 
well says, “Salvation is not just entrance into the 





Christian life; it is a day-to-day experience of grow- 
ing toward perfection.” 

In connection with this point, note that in almost 
every church there are capable men and women who 
in some former church took an active part, but who 
quite frankly say that they now want to rest—that 
they fulfilled their responsibilities years ago. What 
do members of the class think of this viewpoint? 


Intellectual Growth Essential 

Let members of the class suggest what they think 
intellectual growth involves. Does it not mean that 
one does not think today just as he did several years 
ago about God, Jesus, the Bible, and one’s responsi- 
bility to his fellow men? Note that his growth comes 
through study both of. the Bible and of the books 
written by consecrated scholars about the Bible. 
Growth comes about through the sharing of expe- 
riences with others, getting their ideas, and giving 
careful thought to them. 

Note that intellectual maturity in other areas of 
thought does not necessarily carry with it intel- 
lectual maturity in the field of religion. In fact some 
of the most religiously illiterate men are those who 
are learned in one or more of the professions. 


Sensitivity to Human Need 

A grown-up Christian is ever increasing his in- 
sight into what is right and wrong. Our forefathers 
condoned slavery, the use of alcoholic beverages, 
poverty, unfair restrictions upon the activity of 
women. Let members of the class suggest some of 
the practices today that are beginning to prick the 
consciences of Christian men and women. Would 
you include in this list the following: economic or 
national imperialism, denominational rivalries, ra- 
cial prejudice and segregation, exorbitant wealth 
and extreme poverty existing side by side, and the 
growing assumption that another war is inevitable? 

Be sure to note Cox’s reference to the meeting 
that discussed the responsibilities of the church in 
the area of economic life, and give some considera- 
tion to the human problems Christians must face. 
This phase of the discussion can put the emphasis 
upon a mature Christian being willing to accept and 
carry out responsibility. 

Both Slutz and Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) stress 
the importance of seeing our Christian gospel in its 
entirety, which includes both the personal and social 
aspects of it. A fanatic is one who thinks the special 
bit of truth he has is the whole truth. You may 
want to refer to some fanatics you have known. 

Most of our writers stress the fact that a grown- 
up Christian has an ever-deepening personal expe- 
rience of God. Remind your group that this is to 
be had only by study, prayer, and serving our fel- 
lows: A realistic, mature faith, takes into account 
the findings of modern science, but also is daring, 
in that it leads one to go beyond mere expediency 
and to venture for God. 

The world desperately needs mature Christians. 
As Bugbee (Wesley Quarterly) says, “It is rather 
humiliating, after nearly two thousand years of 
Christian teaching, to realize how few professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus can even now claim to be grown-up 
Christians. ... 

Note how much mature Christians are needed 
also in our economic life, in the professions, in the 
public schools, in politics, and in our churches. 





The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


Thanks to medical science more people are grow- 
ing to adulthood today than ever before, but in spite 
of that the sum total of immaturity is probably the 
greatest in the world’s history. Evidences of im- 
maturity among adults are not hard to find. The 
high divorce rate, the thousands of young men who 
because of mental or emotional immaturity were 
found unavailable for military service, the increas- 
ing number of patients in mental hospitals and under 
the care of psychiatrists, are cases in point. Imma- 
turity is also reflected in shaky international rela- 
tions and in class and race hostilities. Undoubtedly 
the world’s biggest job is that of helping people 
everywhere to grow up and to learn to live in peace. 

1. A grown-up Christian can, with some ac- 
curacy, distinguish good from evil; duty from 
desire; the greater good from the lesser. He is con- 
stantly restudying practices, new and old, to deter- 
mine their effects on human personality. 

2. He has a world vision and is missionary 
minded. 

3. The grown-up Christian meets discouragement 
without pessimism and despair. He knows how to 
make the most of his own powers and how to supple- 
ment his wisdom and strength by drawing on a 
source above himself. 


Growth—mental, physical, and spiritual—is a 
part of the divine plan. It is a great privilege to 
cooperate in carrying out this plan in our own lives 
and in the lives of persons about us. Spiritual 
growth comes about largely through Christian 
education. 

We can find our places by teaching in the church 
school, by accepting leadership in the church’s pro- 
gram, by promoting forums for young people, 
by encouraging service projects which will provide 
actual experience in carrying responsibilities in the 
Christian cause, by placing good books in the hands 
of selected persons, and by giving every encourage- 
ment to a local program of pastoral counseling. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


The psychiatrist knows that often while the body 
has matured, the emotions have lagged behind. A 
grown body with only a child’s soul cannot meet 
life’s serious demands. Infantilism in adults is the 
result of failure to put away childish things. In- 
stead of facing life intelligently, they whine, sulk, 
throw temper tantrums, or feign illness. The cure 
for infantilism is a clear understanding that it is 
an indication of a childish mind. 

The process of maturing demands self-reliance. 
The writer of the Hebrews complained that some 
persons had failed to grow—were still babes needing 
milk—not solid food. Milk is food that has passed 
threugh the digestion of another. It suggests ac- 
cepting the judgments, opinions, and views of others 
rather than making our own. Mentally immature 
persons easily become the prey of dictators and 
members of mobs. 

A man in commenting on his drawing teacher’s 


emphasis upon copying remarked, “If my drawing 
master could have infused the spirit of his skill into 
my brain and hand, he could have drawn through 
me as fair a drawing as his own.” Was this not 
what Paul meant when he said, “Christ . . . lives 
in me’’? 

Hawthorne’s “Legend of the Great Stone Face” 
tells the story of the boy who kept watching for the 
man who would resemble the Great Stone Face until 
his own face bore its likeness. 

Association with the things that belong to God, 
thinking his thought and doing his will, transforms 
babes in Christ to mature Christians. 


Oct. 19: THE FAITH OF THE AGES 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: HEBREWS 11 to 12. 


In order to appreciate the classic expression of 
the Christian faith in Hebrews 11, we must know 
what the author meant by “faith.” It must be 
viewed against the background of his conception of 
two ages, the present age and another still lying in 
the future. It is a contrast between the actual and 
the ideal. Faith is the faculty which apprehends this 
ideal condition as existing despite contrasting con- 
ditions on earth. It is stronger than hope, the con- 
fident anticipation of a future; it appropriates the 
future as a present experience, making the invisible 
visible and the future a present reality. Faith is a 
conviction of “things hoped for” and not yet seen 
(11:1). This is not the whole meaning of faith, but 
it is the aspect of it which the author wishes to 
emphasize. Above all else it is the “conviction” that 
the revelation of God by Jesus is a fact, which in- 
spires men to be loyal and courageous in difficult 
circumstances. 

Verse 2 suggests the method to be followed in elab- 
orating the theme: “the men of old,” those faithful 
to the Old Covenant, are to be listed as examples. 
The author first affirms his faith in the spiritual 
significance of creation (v. 3). He is saying that 
faith is the faculty which sees creation not as an 
accident, but as the plan of God. The author’s point 
of view is clear. He means to emphasize that faculty 
which encourages men to venture, as Abraham ven- 
tured, not being able to have concrete evidence of 
security, yet trusting in an ultimate reward (11:8- 
16). Although they often suffered and failed of 
earthly security, they knew that God had a plan 
and purpose for them. They were pilgrims on this 
earth, absolutely convinced of their citizenship in a 
heavenly city. 

In verses 32-40, a summary is made of the ex- 
ploits and the heroism which faith produced. Two 
classes appear: one of those who “through faith 
conquered kingdoms” and performed great deeds 
(vs. 32-34) ; the other of those who were “tortured,” 
mocked, stoned, even sawn in two (the traditional 
death of Isaiah) (vs. 35-38). 

Despite all this, and the fact that their faith was 
apparent, they “did not receive what was promised” 
(v. 39). Their reward was only deferred, however, 
not really lost; it waits for them, despite the lack 
of substantial material reward on earth. The im- 
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plication of the author is that his readers shoulc 
likewise hold on to their faith; if these heroes 
could wait a long time, the Christians could afford 
to wait patiently a much shorter time (cf. 10:37) 
It is also implied that although material gain and 
security were not granted to the heroes, they did 
receive the present blessing of inner stamina which 
comes when faith grasps the vision of God’s heav- 
enly city hovering over this earthly pilgrimage. 
The readers are in a better position than those 
who lived before the time of Jesus, since the great 
work of redemption has not been achieved through 
Jesus (v. 40). 

The argument reaches its culmination in 12:1, 2 
In their present difficulties the Christians have a 
great impetus to faith. They are surrounded, not 
only by the great “cloud of witnesses” of the past, 
but they have the example of Jesus. He is “the 
pioneer” (the leader) and the “perfecter” of faith 
in that he exhibits it perfectly. The ancients 
possessed it, but not as completely as Jesus did. 
His faith caused him “joy” even in the Cross, the 
joy which came from anticipating through God’s 
grace the ability to help blundering and hurt hu- 
manity. He sought a place of authority, not for 
selfish ends, but because of its possibilities in sav- 
ing men. In the light of such an example the 
Christians are to “run with perseverance the race” 
set before them. They are to slough off every 
“weight,” every moral weakness, in disciplining 
themselves to be athletes of faith, and repel every 
“sin,” especially the temptation to doubt the efficacy 
of Jesus and the promise of God. In that spirit 
they will learn that the present difficulties amount 
to the mysterious chastening of God working to 
their development. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 

A. Roman Christians needed the faith of the ages 
1. To face future persecution 

2. Because they tended to discredit the past 


B. What faith is 
1. A creed 

2. Inward certainty of realities not visible 

3. Confidence that the universe makes sense 

4. Confidence that the future may be good 

5. That which encourages men to venture 

6. Conviction that revelation of God by Jesus 
is true 

Faith is achieved through 

1. Sincere, intelligent thought 

2. Praying for insight 

3. Acting as if there is a God 

4. Serving one’s fellows 

5. The example of persons 


D. What faith accomplishes 
1. Gives meaning and purpose to life 
2. Makes one patient and persevering 
3. Makes practical achievement possible 
4. Links one with the past 


E. Modern demands of the Christian faith 





Your Purpose 


Today you can help your class members realize 
the importance of a clear-cut faith, and suggest 
ways to achieve such a faith. Stress over and 
over again the fact that a dynamic faith must be 
one’s own. At the same time, note that the faith 
of those who have gone before may inspire and 
strengthen us, give us a feeling of kinship with 
the past, and encourage us to secure a dynamic © 
faith for ourselves. 


Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by noting Redus’ (Adult Stu- 
dent) comment that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
reaches its climax in the eleventh chapter. To 
fully understand this chapter, however, one must 
keep in mind what has gone before. The Roman 
Christians have undergone persecution and are 
now in a lull before another persecution. They 
need a dynamic faith if they are to emerge vic- 
toriously from the ordeal ahead of them. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the author of Hebrews had stressed the supremacy 
of Christ as against the claims of Judaism. This 
emphasis may result in too great a discrediting 
of the past. He felt it necessary to note that God 
has been at work in history, especially in the 
lives of the great heroes of Judaism. Despite the 
limitations of Judaism, it has pointed forward to 
what was perfected through Jesus. (See Redus, 
Adult Student.) Inspired by the faith of these 
ancient heroes and fortified by their new faith in 
Christ, they would be able to face the future un- 
afraid. 

With this explanation as a background, note 
that you are to consider what faith is, how it may 
be achieved, and what it may accomplish, and ask 
members of the class to be on the lookout for an- 
swers to these questions as you read the Scripture. 

Remind your group that the word “faith” is 
one of the words most frequently used by religious 
men and women. Let them indicate what the 
term means to them. Somewhere in your discussion 
note that whereas faith may be thought of in 
terms of what one may believe, it also involves 
attitudes. Many of us would agree that faith is 
more than merely a creed. 

Most of the writers stress the fact that faith 
is the inward certainty that realities exist that 
are not discernible to the senses. This conviction, 
as Cox (Adult Student) points out, “has been the 
dynamic of nearly every great discovery.” In the 
common events of every day, we exercise this faith. 
We push the light switch in our homes and we 
see the light that is made out of the electrical 
reality that is not seen. (See Slutz, Wesley 
Quarterly.) We have faith that the rose seed, 
when planted, will produce roses, the bean seed 
beans, and the corn seed corn, although we cannot 
see in the seeds themselves that power which makes 
them grow. 

The fact of Jesus, with his sacrificial love, his 
understanding of people, and his spiritual insight, 
leads one to a faith in a God of love and under- 
standing. You may want to note Colliver’s (Adult 
Student) statement that “the existence of God .. . 
is posited as an act of faith. So is the atomic hypoth- 











esis, the reality of friendship, and every other 
significant value in life.” 

You will want to note the other suggestion 
given in the lesson outline. Note that meaning 
is given to life when, as suggested in 11:3, creation 
is seen as a plan of God. (See Rowlingson.) Give 
especial attention to the fact that faith encourages 
men to venture, and to have faith in the future. 

Let members of the class suggest ways by which 
a dynamic faith may be achieved. Stress that it 
is not secured by simply taking something handed 
down to us. As Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) says, 
“It is not enough to think about the faith of our 
fathers unless we do our best to make that faith 
grow into a grander faith of our sons.” What do 
members of the class think of this suggestion? 

Remind your class that faith is not achieved 
by pious wishes. It comes only as a result of sin- 
cere, conscientious, and intelligent thought. One 
must have a knowledge of facts, an acquaintance 
with the experiences of others, and insight into 
one’s own experiences if he is to build a dynamic 
faith. Study and prayer are both essential. 

Sometimes an individual who wants to believe 
in God has intellectual difficulty in doing so. Let 
such a person live for a month on the assumption 
that there is a God, and he is likely to discover 
new insights coming to him. 

Many of us have a faith that has been largely 
determined by the example of others. Consecrated 
fathers or mothers, winsome and wise ministers, 
devoted friends, all have left their impress upon 
us. Note again the heroes of the faith mentioned 
in the scripture passages today. Slutz (Wesley 
Quarterly), in mentioning the men of faith yester- 
day, names Columbus, Pasteur, William Penn, 
Grace Moore, and Thomas Jefferson. 

Again let members of the class suggest the effect 
of genuine faith upon a person. The suggestions 
in the lesson outline may be helpful. Note that 
faith brings poise, patience, courage, and joy. 
Stress that it makes achievement possible. 

Let members of the class suggest some areas in 
which we need faith today. Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) 
mentions the need for faith in world government. 
Like faith is needed if management and labor are 
to cooperate, and if atomic energy is to be used 
for constructive purposes. Note also Cox’s (Adult 
Student) comments about the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence on Christian Faith and the Industrial Order. 

Close the period by taking some time to answer 
this question: Are there deplorable conditions in 
our community that could be overcome if only the 
Christians of the community had faith? If there are, 
then why doesn’t your class lead in organizing a 
united Christian effort for such a purpose? 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 


The “old-time religion” has in every period of 
its history been a religion of action. The Ten 
Commandments have more to say of our duties to 
men than to God; the later prophets preached a 
doctrine bristling with social responsibility; Jesus 
constantly taught the sacredness of human person- 
ality; John Wesley sponsored some of the great 
social reforms of his century. 


Faith Conditions Outward Acts: One’s inward 
faith conditions and determines the quality of out- 
ward acts. The presence or absence of faith may 
spell the difference between an act of Christian ser- 
vice and one of mere social service. It is possible to 
extend help to a dgwncast individual not only for 
the purpose of relieving his physical needs but 
also in the hope of ministering to his total need. 
Such help can be offered with full faith in God’s 
love for even the most degenerate. 

Faith Fosters Great Decisions: Through the 
centuries men and women acting on faith have 
made decisions of importance, the end results of 
which they could not see or know. In this day 
when decisions are numerous and difficult, we should 
see to it that faith figures prominently in all the 
choices we make, both small and great, personal 
and national. 

Faith Is Linked With Great Achievements: The 
inspiring story our lesson tells, of great achieve- 
ments made possible though superb faith, can be ex- 
tended down to the present day. Faith has been an 
underlying factor in every scientific discovery and in 
every piece of geographic exploration as well as 
the whole expansion program of the Church. Faith 
is a prerequisite for great achievement. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


Faith is belief in action. Once a man was offered 
a trip through a Kentucky coal mine and told to 
climb on a mine car attached to a steel cable. For 
many years the car had made daily trips up and 
down a 2,000-foot incline. While the man was de- 
bating the matter, several miners boarded the car, 
and presently it had climbed the incline again and 
had landed safely. But it had no value as a con- 
veyance for the man because he did not trust him- 
self to it. 

Oliver Cromwell, had, according to Carlyle, been 
converted in his twenty-fourth year. “Oliver was 
henceforth a Christian man; believed in God, not 
on Sundays only, but on all days, in all places and 
in all cases.” 

When England’s future seemed dark and a strong 
man was needed to save it, his reason and con- 
science challenged him. While in a time of indecision 
he read from Philippians where Paul said, “J can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” “Then,” he said, “faith began to work, and 
I said to myself, ‘He that was Paul’s Christ is my 
Christ too!’ ” 

David Livingstone, the pioneer missionary and 
explorer of Africa, set himself three most difficult 
tasks, namely, evangelizing the natives, exploring 
the undiscovered lands, and abolishing the slave 
trade. Once when his work was threatened by 
hostile natives, he wrote in his journal, “‘Felt much 
turmoil of spirit in prospect of having all my plans 
. . . knocked on the head by savages tomorrow. But 
I read that Jesus said, ‘Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations and lo, J am with you alway even unto 
the end of the world.’ It is the word of a gentle- 
man of the most sacred and strictest honor, and 
there is an end on it.” 
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Oct. 26: RELIGION IN PRACTICE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: JAMES 1 to 2. 


The Epistle of James is concerned throughout 
with moral conduct. James is a moralist. Theres 
was probably reason for this in the community 
where he was a leader: the danger was that the 
Christians would lose sensitivity to the moral de 
mands of the gospel. This was always a dange1 
when Christianity got into Gentile surroundings, 
as Paul’s concern for ethical conduct testifies. It 
became even more severe a problem as the bound- 
aries of the Church were extended. The epistle is 
probably to be dated some time after Paul’s work, 
and to be classified as one of the heroic enceavors 
to teach Christian converts the moral responsibil- 
ities of their new faith. Even though it tends 
toward an artificial separation of religion and moral- 
ity, nevertheless the general Christian message is 
presupposed. The concern with morality is thus the 
emphasis of the author, but not exclusively of reli- 
gious faith. 


This document is interesting because of its 
alleged protest against Paul’s emphasis upon faith. 
The author’s point of view comes out in 1:22-27. 
Religion consists in applying teaching to practical 
life. Failure to translate truth into action is like 
a casual glance in the mirror; one sees his “natural 
face,” but he fails to see his true character. He 
who looks long at the “perfect law” (of Christ) 
is blessed as active obedience follows such study. 
“Religion” in verses 26, 27 is the external manifes- 
tation, not the inner life, and the contrast is be- 
tween deeds and other religious functions such as 
prayer and worship. 

In 2:14-17 the seeming conflict with Paul is 
more explicit. James stresses work in addition to 
faith; faith must have practical influence. Paul, 
it is said, stressed faith without works as basic to 
justification. The conflict between Paul and James, 
however, is purely formal. Paul uses the word 
“faith” to describe the personal submission and 
trust which gets forgiveness and power; he con- 
trasts it with the ceremonial ‘‘works” which the 
Judaizers insisted were required for salvation. 
He never minimized the necessity of moral conduct. 
James, on the other hand, tends to think of “faith” 
more as intellectual assent to a doctrine or static 
law of conduct, and for him “works” consist of 
ethical behavior and not of ceremonial require- 
ments. Thus in stressing the need of ethical con- 
duct James is at one with Paul’s concern that faith 
result in purity of life. Thus James is not attack- 
ing Paul, although he might perhaps have had in 
mind some perversion of Paul’s teaching after Paul’s 
time. Paul would have agreed that to love neighbor 
as self was “the royal law,” the supreme law of 
Christ (2:8; cf. Galatians 5:14; Romans 13:8ff). 
He thought of it as a spontaneous response to the 
love of God. He was less concerned than James 
with additional external standards; yet he and 
James both stressed Christian love as a necessary 
doing of the word. 





Among the ethical ideals which James treats is 
that of meekness (1:19, 20). Its special application 
is to the ability to listen to teaching without being 
too eager to speak, especially when such eagerness 
degenerates into angry bickering over differences 


of opinion. The lack of the childlike ability to 
learn does not encourage either right thinking or 
moral living. Courteous and truthful speech is also 
commended (1:26). Lack of respect for persons 
because of social status is criticized (2:2-4), espe- 
cially in treating strangers in the congregation. The 
temptation to show partiality to the wealthy and 
well dressed is not entirely modern! James also 
stresses humanitarian service (1:27; 2:15, 16), love 
of neighbor demanding such concern (2:8). All 
these modes of conduct combine to keep one “un- 
stained from the world” (1:27). The “world” means 
here the sphere in which the law of Christ is not 
operative. The Church has to live in the world, its 
members carrying on their work among evil-minded 
and unchristian men, yet they are to be separated 
from such evil by the nature of their practices. As 
Jesus had previously put it, they were to be as a 
light upon a hill, influencing their fellows by ex- 
ample to adopt something better than worldly ideals 
and practices. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The Letter of James 
1. Concerned with moral conduct 
2. Supplements rather than contradicts Paul 


B. Both faith and works are necessary 
1. Faith without works is dead 
2. Impulse to serve likely to dry up without 
faith 
3. Service alone not necessarily Christian 


C. The importance of listening 
1. For early Christians 
2. For us today 
3. For others 


D. Guarding one’s speech against 
1. Hasty, ill-advised words 
2. Cutting remarks that hurt 
3. Argument and controversy 
4. Too great frequency 


E. Having respect for persons as persons 
1. Easier to love people 
2. Tendency to defer to wealth 


F. Christian works 

Personally helping the helpless 

Seeing that institutions are properly run 
Concern that all persons shall be respected 
Guarding against letting charity become a 
screen for unchristian society 


rrr? 


Your primary purpose today is to help your class 
members realize that to be truly significant to the 
individual and to society, one’s faith and experience 
must be manifested in one’s relationship to his fel- 
lows. Note from time to time that it is so much 
easier to feel sorry for people than it is to render 
them constructive help. Altogether too many of us 
thoughtlessly assume that a pious wish to help 
others is the same as actually helping them. It isn’t. 











Guiding the Discussion 


Begin the period by calling attention to some of 
the interesting facts about the Letter of James. The 
following are mentioned by the lesson writers: 


1. It was written probably during the second 
century by an unknown author. Many have assumed 
that James, the brother of Jesus, was the author, 
but this viewpoint is no longer held by scholars. 

2. It can be thought of as a fifteen-minute ser- 
mon. 

3. Inasmuch as it has little emphasis upon re- 
ligious faith, Luther called it “an Epistle of Straw.” 

4. It was not in the earliest list of accepted New 
Testament writings. (Bugbee, Wesley Quarterly.) 

5. It has been called the most democratic of all 
New Testament writings. 


Your primary emphasis will be upon the fact that 
this Epistle is largely concerned with moral conduct. 
Apparently some of the early Christians were ac- 
cepting a rather barren orthodoxy and at the same 
time showing avarice, arrogance, bitter strife, and 
indifference to human need in their conduct. (See 
Redus, Adult Student.) The Book of James is aimed 
primarily at those who divorce faith from behavior. 

You may want to ask members of the class if they 
think James’ emphasis on works is contradictory to 
Paul’s preaching of justification by faith. Several 
of our writers note that the conflict between Paul 
and James is more apparent than real. Rowlingson 
calls our attention to the fact that James and Paul 
really supplement rather than contradict each other. 

This would seem to be the appropriate time to 
read the printed Scripture passages. At the outset 
it would be well to make clear that both faith and 
works are essential if one is to be truly Christian. 
It seems almost hypocritical to call oneself a Chris- 
tian and then to have prejudices and hatreds and to 
be indifferent to the needs of those both near and 
afar off. 

At the same time, we need to remember what Cox 
(Adult Student) says: that the impulse to human 
helpfulness is very likely to dry up unless it is sus- 
tained by an inner spring of faith. Note Slutz’s 
(Wesley Quarterly) article also for much the same 
emphasis. 

You may want to pose this question to your group: 
Are all those who care for the fatherless and the 
widows, by that very fact, religious? Cox (Adult 
Student) answers in the negative. Do members of 
the class agree with this? . 

Do not dwell too long upon these more or less 
theoretical questions. It is to be hoped that your 
conclusion will be that both faith and works are 
necessary. 

James says something about being swift to hear, 
and this suggests the importance of listening. Redus 
(Adult Student) reminds us that those for whom 
this was written were dependent upon traveling mis- 
sionaries and local teachers for their knowledge of 
the Christian message. Hence it was exceedingly 
important for them to listen intelligently. Hearing, 
according to Redus, must come first as a preparation 
for acting. Is this true today? 

Let members of the class suggest some of the 
values of listening more. You may want to mention 
some of the following: (1) Securing more facts and 
thus creating greater possibility of thinking clearly 


and accurately; (2) Finding out what others are 
thinking and thus being better able to judge them 
fairly; (3) Preventing unwise discipline of chil- 
dren; (4) Contributing to the feeling of importance 
that others need; (5) Being popular with others. 

It would be well to note, too, that there are many 
people in the world we can help to face life more 
cheerfully and realistically by listening to them. 

Inasmuch as the discussion next week will be on 
“Christian Speech and Conduct,” do not spend much 
time on James’ admonition to guard our speech. You 
may only want to mention the suggestions in the 
Lesson Outline, leaving until next Sunday the con- 
sideration of them. 

Read again James 2:2-4, and ask members of the 
class if they feel that this picture is duplicated in 
our churches today. Do we tend to put the poor in 
the corner and fawn over the wealthy? Suppose 
two newcomers to your city should join your church, 
one a very humble worker in some plant or business, 
the other the prosperous head of a great concern. 
Which of these would be the first to be elected to 
your Board of Stewards? Is it not true that in spite 
of our best intentions, we still tend to make dis- 
tinctions? Slutz (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us 
that we must never treat a person carelessly, self- 
ishly, indifferently, cruelly. 

Remind the group that it is so easy to love our 
fellow men in general, but so difficult to love them as 
individuals. In theory we accept the ideal of uni- 
versal brotherhood, in practice we deny it. As long 
as we look with scorn, condescension, or suspicion 
upon any great group of people, whether they be 
Jew, Negro, or Russian, we are denying the faith. 


Christian Works 

Be sure to save time for a consideration of the 
points listed under “Christian works” in the lesson 
outline. How many members of your class know 
how the “other people” live in your community? We 
need to support organized charity, but we also need 
the discipline of helping personally. 

Organized charity, of course, is tremendously im- 
portant. In one community the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service of a local church was instru- 
mental in improving the conditions at a detention 
home for Negro girls. Give other illustrations. 

We must do more than help the helpless. We must 
enter into the struggles of the tenant farmers, the 
migrant workers, and those who work in the mines, 
mills, and factories. We must help create in our 
communities a respect and appreciation for them 
as persons. What are some of the ways by which 
this can be done? 

Note also that charity may easily become a sub- 
stitute and screen for a very unchristian society. 
We find even today Christians who fight every at- 
tempt to change a status quo that has produced 
poverty, injustice, prejudice, and war, but who give 
generously to charity, to befriend the very ones who 
are the victims of our present social order. 

It would seem rather strange to conclude this 
lesson without you and your class looking quite 
frankly at your own community for the purpose of 
finding out ‘“‘work” that still needs to be done. Per- 
haps you will want to appoint a committee to bring 
suggestions to the group. 
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International Lesson Series 


The Lesson in Life 
By Boyd M. McKeown 

It has been said that religion is mystical in i 
roots but practical in its fruits. The book of Jam: 
portrays religion in that manner, practical and co! 
crete but not external. Its basis is clearly shown * 
be in the inner life. 

Faith and works are shown to supplement eac 
other, as in James 2:22, in the case of Abrahan 
Religion is not an either-or proposition. It calls f¢ 
both faith and works. 

Chapter 1, verse 27, brings us an oft-quoted defin 
tion of religion. It is interesting to note that th 
positive acts of visiting the orphans and the widow 
and providing for their needs are put ahead of th 
more passive requirement of keeping oneself ur 
stained from the world. Christian morality is mor 
than being good; it is being good for something. 

It is quite apparent that James believed in th 
brotherhood of all mankind. Note how often he use: 
the term “brother” or “brethren” in his five char 
ters. For example, he speaks of the poor man as 
“lowly brother of low degree.” 

In chapter 2, verse 16, with a clever touch o 
satire, he holds up to ridicule the emptiness o 
brotherly words when not supported by acts. 

“TI by my works will show you my faith,” (2:18 
is one of the high points in today’s lesson. It say 
that regardless of professions, displays or beliefs 
if one’s faith does not produce a love for God an 
man there is something lacking. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By John O. Gross 


Once a clergyman was asked what his choic« 
would be if he had to choose between a man who hac 


Are You Teach 


IF YOU are interested in preparing yourself fo. 
better teaching, you may take the leadership educa 
tion courses of the General Board of Education 
These are correspondence courses. The Internationa! 
Lessons for next quarter will be on “Basic Christia 
Teachings.” There will be three parts to this study: 
“Belief in God,” “The Eternal Christ and the Holy 
Spirit,” and “One World.” There will be two Learn- 
ing for Life courses: January and February, “Jesus, 
God, and I,” a course on personal faith anc experi- 
ence and everyday living for Christians; and March, 
“The Christian Message for a Waiting World.” 
There are several correspondence courses that 
would help you prepare to teach these series: 

Christian Beliefs (111b—Second Series). A 
course to help individuals to see the relation of 
Christian beliefs to Christian living. Textbook: A 
Faith for Today, by H. F. Rall ($1.75). 

Personal Religious Living (110b—Second Series). 
Designed to help individuals discover and apply 
spiritual resources for living. Textbook: The Prac- 
tice of the Christian Life, by Edwin Lewis ($1.00). 

At Work for a Christian World (112a—First 
Series). Gives a deeper understanding of the pur- 





religion and was without common sense and one who 
had common sense and did not make a profession of 
religion. He answered that he would take the latter, 
adding that if a man had common sense he would 
soon discover that he could not get through life 
without religion. 

Sometimes it seems that in our great advance on 
the intellectual side we ought to pause like the prim- 
itive people of the upper Amazon who, after three 
days of fast moving with an explorer through the 
jungle, stopped and refused to move until their souls 
caught up with their bodies. 

James suggests that goodness, like a plant, re- 
quires careful culture. In order to promote the 
growth of righteousness in one’s soul, one must 
have cleared from it human anger and malice and 
prepared it, like soil, for something that roots itself 
inwardly and becomes the power to save. 

Edward Rosenow (bacteriologist at Mayo Clinic) 
who is devoting his life to medicine, grew up in an 
isolated part of Wisconsin. One night his brother 
became dangerously ill. The nearest doctor was sent 
for and came as quickly as a team of horses could 
bring him. Here is the story in his own words: 


“That night life became a sacred trust. I followed 
the doctor into the sickroom and hid behind a piece 
of furniture where I could not be seen. . . . Pres- 
ently I saw something that determined my whole 
future career. The doctor, having examined his 
patient, poured out the medicine to be given him 
and, turning to my father and mother, said, ‘Have 
no fear; he is going to get well.’ Whereupon their 
drawn faces lighted up in a wonderful way to behold. 
So wonderful it was that I decided then and there 
that what I wanted to do more than anything else 
in this world was something that would cause such 
light to appear in other people’s faces.” 


g Next Quarter? 


poses and importance of missionary work—also 
information about mission fields of The Methodist 
Church. Textbooks: A Mind for Missions, Bulletin 
600-H (20c), and Into All the World, by A. V. Cassel- 
man (50c). 

Toward a Christian World Community (148b— 
Second Series). Points out the values of spiritual 
readjustment in the new era and deals with the 
application of Christian principles to interracial 
and international understanding. Textbook: The 
Christian Mission in Our Day, by L. J. Shafer (75c). 

Current Home Missions and World Missions 
Theme (146b and 147b—Second Series). Designed 
to help persons achieve a better understanding of 
the basic evangelistic function of Christianity and 
to discover how Christians may become more efficient 
evangelists. Textbook (both courses): Committed 


Unto Us, by Willis Lamott ($1.00). 

If you wish to enroll in any of these courses, 
write to Miss Jessie Mae Beck, Department of 
Leadership Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., enclosing an enrollment fee of twenty-five 
cents for each first series course and fifty cents for 
each second series course. 
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Teachers who are using the will 
find this map useful for locating important places that figured 
in early Protestantism. In general the colored portions repre- 
sent sections where at least some Protestantism found its 


way. Countries that remained almost entirely Catholic are 
left white. 
For locate Lyons, France, home of Peter Waldo. 


Most of his work took place in and around that city. The Alps 
of northern Italy, where a colony of Waldensians remains to 
the present, lie along the Swiss border. 

For notice Avignon in southern France and Rome, 
the two cities where the rival Popes had their headquarters. 
The village of Lutterworth, where Wycliffe spent most of his 


life as village priest, is ninety miles north-northwest of London. 


For locate the province of Bohemia, where Huss 
was born and did his work. You will find Prague, where he 
went to the university and later served as rector and preached 
his fearless message of reform. The village of Constance, 
where Huss was condemned and burned at the stake, is in 
Germany near the Swiss border. 

For locate the province of Saxony, where Luther 
spent most of his life. It was at Wittenburg that he preached 
and nailed the theses to the church door. You will find Worms, 
where Luther was tried before the Emperor. Wartburg Castle, 
where he was hidden by his friends, is located a little west 
of the Weser almost straight east of Cologne. 














THE REVISED §& 


Now Available 


Now you can own and give THE ReEviseD Si 
ARD VERSION of the New Testament in 
choice of five handsome editions. A perfect 
choice, a rewarding book to own, it’s 
available in four beautiful leather editior 
well as in sturdy cloth—an edition to s 
every need and budget. 


THe Revisep STANDARD VERSION is the v 
of a committee of eminent Bible scholars, 
pointed by the International Council of 
ligious Education. Their eight years of st 
bring you the most recent fruits of New 
tament study—let you enjoy the accuracy 


the American Revised Version combined y 
the beauty of language of the King James. 















tax applies in your state, please add necessary amour 


TANDARD VERSION 


Five Handsome Editions 


Note These 5 Helpful Features: 

LARGE PAGE SIZE—-LARGE CLEAR TYPE. A large page size 
(5x74, inches) printed all the way across in big, 
bold type makes reading more enjoyable. (Notice speci- 
men below.) 

REFERENCES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PAGE. All refer- 
ences to the same verse are printed together for 
quick, easy use. 

MOoDERN LOGICAL PARAGRAPHING AND PUNCTUATION. 
Makes reading easier, more pleasant. 

ALL POETRY PRINTED IN VERSE FORM, enhancing its 
beauty and force. 

PRONUNCIATION INDICATED. You can be sure of pro- 
nouncing all proper names correctly. 


Your Choice of Five Handsome Bindings: 
TN-80) Blue cloth binding with colored 


jacket. “ ; $2.00 
TN-853-—-Imitation leather with stiff covers 
and red-edged pages ..... $3.00 


TN-853-—-Genuine leather with straight-edged 
covers and red-under-gold edged pages $5.00 
TN-854—-Genuine leather with overlapping 
covers and red-under-goid edged 


pages fae a . .$6.00 
‘TIN-864 Genuine morocco with overlapping 

covers, leather-lined, and with red- 

under-gold edged pages ck $10.00 





And when he returned to 
days, it was reported that he 
were gathered together, so that 
for them, not even about the do 











orders within your state. No tax required on_ interstate 


The Methodist Pu lishing House 


Please order from House s 


Chicago I! Nashville 2 


Pittsburgh 30 Richmond 16 


Francisco 2 
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£ your territory 


Kansas City 6 Portland 5 
Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit 














